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munications. 
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tunity for more informal discussion of the subjects presented at the conference 
sessions themselves. 
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H. O. Eby, Vice President of Industrial Relations, Schenley Industries, Inc. 

Dr. Jay Otis, Director of Psychological Research Services, Western Reserve 
University 

Dr. O. A. Ohmann, Director of Organization Planning and Management Devel- 
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Dr. Frederick J. Gaudet, Director of Laboratory of Psychological Studies, 
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Jack S. Parker, Vice President, Employee and Public Relations Services, 
General Electric Company 


Plan now to attend this conference—register today! 
American Management Association, Inc., 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
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a more convenient reference tool... 


For REASONS Now shrouded in the distant past, it has 
always been our practice to start a new volume of 
PERSONNEL with the July issue. As a result, each volume 
of the magazine has straddled two calendar years, much to 
the harassment of librarians and bibliographers, to say 
nothing of the many readers who find it necessary to refer 
to back issues from time to time. 

To end this awkward arrangement, we have decided 
to revise our volume-numbering procedure as follows: 


FP Volume 35 (of which this issue is No. 1) will 
contain only three issues instead of the usual six— 
July-August, September-October, and November- 
December, 1958. 


P Volume 36 will start with the January-February, 
1959, issue and will thus, like all succeeding volumes, 
coincide with the calendar year. 


P Indexes to PERSONNEL, which have hitherto ap- 
peared in May, will henceforth be published in the 
concluding issue (November-December) of each 
year. 


We hope that this change will make it easier to use 
PERSONNEL for reference purposes from now on. 


The Editors 
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A New Approach to Executive Appraisal 


William V. Machaver and Willard E. Erickson give 
an account of the integrated program of appraisal and 
counseling developed by the U.S. Reduction Com- 
pany. 


Industrial Relations Salaries and Staffing Ratios: 1958 


Dale Yoder and Roberta J. Nelson report the findings 
of the University of Minnesota’s latest annual survey. 


Starting Up a Branch Plant: 
I. Plant Location and People 


H. Campbell Stuckeman describes how the Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company handles the employee and 
community relations problems associated with estab- 
lishing a pe operation. 


Il. Starting from Scratch 


Gordon W. Wheeling outlines the personnel policies 
and practices followed by the B. F. Goodrich Company 
in starting up a new plant in the Philippines. 


Of Profits and the Personnel Department 


George S. Odiorne analyzes the ways in which the per- 
sonnel department contributes to the company’s long- 
range profitability and growth. 


A Wage and Salary Survey for a Small Community 


Stanley M. Herman explains the mechanics of plan- 
ning and organizing a community wage and salary 
survey, based on recent experience in the Santa Bar- 
bara, California, area. 


FEATURE SECTION: Labor Relations 
Plain Facts About Featherbedding 


Herbert R. Northrup points out that featherbedding 
has already spread beyond the confines of craft union- 
ism and suggests that management must guard against 
its further encroachment. 





Productivity and the Annual Improvement Factor 


Dale D. McConkey takes a hard look at the annual 
improvement factor and concludes that it is merely a 
general increase under a new name. 


Getting Negotiations Off to an Early Start 


John J. Kennedy, Jr. describes how Personal Products 
Corporation has reorganized its bargaining approach 
to avoid the pitfalls of last-minute negotiations. 


Clauses That Cost You Money 


Allen H. Ottman offers some pointers that may help 
management avoid giving costly concessions at the 
bargaining table. 


Ground Rules of Successful Arbitration 


J. George Piccoli points out that the way the various 
steps in the grievance procedure are handled can 
vitally affect the company’s case should the dispute 
be carried to arbitration. 
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The Trend to 

More Paid Holidays 

Back 1n 1954, according to an Associated 
Industries of Cleveland survey, only 13 
out of 324 companies in the Cleveland 
area (generally considered representative 
of U.S. industry as a whole) reported giv- 
ing seven paid holidays to their employ- 
ees. By 1956, the practice had spread to 
82 companies. This year, the latest AIC 
survey finds, the number granting seven 
paid holidays has jumped to almost ex- 
actly double the 1956 total—161 com- 
panies to be precise. 

Evidence that the once-standard six 
paid holidays are a fast-dying tradition is 
afforded by the fact that, of the 285 com- 
panies covered by this year’s survey, only 
79 still adhere to it. Another 20 compro- 
mise with six-and-a-half days. Four have 
already gone over the seven-day mark by 
half a day, while 16 companies grant a 
full eight days. 

Mostly, the seventh paid holiday is 
made up of two half holidays—the half 
day before Christmas and the half day 
before New Year’s. Thirty-one compa- 
nies grant the entire day before Christ- 
mas, however, while 26 give their em- 
ployees Good Friday off. 

Eligibility requirements for holiday 
pay vary widely. About two-thirds of the 
reporting companies require production 
employees to have worked the day before 
and the day after the holiday. In another 
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30 companies, this requirement is modi- 
fied to the extent that employees must 
work the days before and after the holi- 
day “within the workweek.” Thirty-two 
companies pay only if the holiday falls on 
a regularly scheduled workday. Though 
about 25 per cent of the respondents have 
no seniority requirements for holiday 
pay, the remainder specify varying peri- 
ods of service, ranging from 30 days to 
six months. 


Hard Work: Back in Style 


Ir 1s Not so long ago that “working 
smarter instead of harder” was being 
hailed as the doctrine of every enlight- 
ened management. But times, it seems, 
have changed. A marked feature of the 
returns from a recent AMA poll of 
nearly 700 member company presidents 
was the number of respondents who 
have rediscovered the merits of plain 
old-fashioned hard work as a means of 
beating the recession. 

Though the survey actually was con- 
cerned with company plans in the specific 
areas of capital expansion, advertising 
and sales promotion, research and de- 
velopment, and direct sales effort, many 
of the chief executives questioned took 
advantage of the invitation to list the ad- 
ditional measures they were taking to in- 
sure a better 1958 than 1957. “Demand- 
ing that all employees work for their 
money—including the boss” was one 





comment that fairly well summed up the 
prevailing attitude. Variations on this 
theme ranged all the way from “just 
working harder” to the forthright “work- 
ing like hell.” 

Along the same lines was one presi- 
dent’s recipe for cost cutting—“having 
fewer people do more work (Parkinson’s 
Law in reverse).” On the whole, how- 
ever, the survey uncovered no startling 
evidence that cuts in personnel were be- 
ing made on any widespread scale. One 
company with 7,650 employees men- 
tioned that it had made “substantial re- 
ductions” mostly among its manufactur- 
ing and administrative personnel, and an- 
other with 1,600 intimated that it planned 
to trim the organization “to a size our 
customers are willing to support.” A 
third large company reported that it had 
made reductions in all departments, and 
several small ones alluded to such meas- 
ures as “streamlining manufacturing op- 
erations” and “eliminating deadwood.” 
On the other hand, there were equally 
convincing signs that many managements 
are taking the opposite course. The presi- 
dent of a company with 2,000 employees 
reported that they were maintaining their 
workforce, “plus well-qualified additions 
to it,” and the same policy was echoed, 
in various forms, by a number of other 
respondents, from companies large and 
small. 

Mostly, these staff expansions are being 
made for the purpose of stepping up sales 
and research efforts. Key management 
people, capable salesmen, and high-caliber 
engineers and scientists are still appar- 
ently as much in demand as they ever 
were. The employee on whom companies 
now look with a much less indulgent eye 
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than they were prone to a year or so back 
is the one who—like Mt. Everest—quali- 
fies simply because he’s there. 


Absenteeism—A Clue to 
Problem Drinking? 


THOUGH IT Is COMMONLY believed that 
excessive absenteeism is one of the first 
indications that an employee may be grap- 
pling with a drinking problem, a recent 
study of 174 members of Alcoholics 
Anonymous by Dr. Harrison M. Trice, 
of Cornell University, shows that this is 
not necessarily the case.* Managerial and 
professional employees tend to report to 
work fairly regularly during the early 
and middle stages of their problem, the 
study found. It is the workers in low- 
status service, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
jobs who are most likely to stay out. 

Apparently, the high-status employees 
questioned by Dr. Trice were impelled 
by a feeling of duty and responsibility to 
put in an appearance even when their 
condition was such that they were able 
to do only a token amount of work. De- 
spite their hangovers, fatigue, and anxiety 
over the possibility of a “blackout,” the 
very fact of going to work reduced their 
guilty feelings about drinking and helped 
them to deny to themselves that it was 
becoming serious. 

These underlying motivations were re- 
inforced by the fact that their jobs al- 
lowed them to drink during working 
hours if they wanted to. They were free 
from close supervision, often spent a fair 
amount of time out of the office, and 


*H. M. Trice, “Absenteeism Among High-Status 
and Low-Status Problem Drinkers,” 1.L.R. Re- 
search, Vol. 4, No. 1 (Spring 1958), pages 10- 
13. 
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could change their work schedules if they 
felt the need for a drink. As one inter- 
viewee put it, “It was easier to go to 
work than to stay at home; I could easily 
get a drink at the office, but my wife 
made me feel like hell if I stayed home 
and drank.” 

On the other hand, the low-status 
workers had neither the motivation to 
go to work, nor the opportunity to drink 
once they got there. They rarely felt any 
sense of responsibility for the job and— 
as the responses showed—found in alco- 
hol a release from their monotonous 
work. Because they were under close su- 
pervision, working on strict schedules 
with little opportunity to leave their 
workplace, they had to stay away from 
work in order to be able to drink during 
the day. 

While the actual absenteeism of rank- 
and-file workers is undoubtedly costly to 
the employer, the “on-the-job absentee- 
ism” of managerial and professional em- 
ployees may be more costly still, Dr. 
Trice points out. This study provides 
some disturbing indications that esti- 
mates of the incidence of problem drink- 
ing in industry based primarily on known 
absence rates may actually fall consider- 
ably short of the mark. 


The Business Man in Government 


By anp Larce, the public tends to view 
the business man who accepts a position 
in the government service with a some- 
what skeptical eye. Despite his protesta- 
tions that he is actuated only by the high- 
est motives of public duty, he is fairly 
widely suspected of having taken the job 
primarily to further either his own inter- 
ests or those of his company. 
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Why do business men enter the public 
service—and how effective are they in it? 
Some interesting light on these and other 
questions posed by the employment of 
business men in government is thrown by 
a three-year study just completed by the 
Harvard Business School Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C.* 

Though nine out of 10 of the business 
men questioned said that they had ac- 
cepted a government appointment primar- 
ily because it afforded them the oppor- 
tunity for public service, nearly 60 per 
cent admitted that they had also been 
motivated by personal reasons: 24 per 
cent felt that government service would 
increase their prestige on their return to 
business, 22 per cent thought that their 
knowledge of government procedures 
would be helpful to them later, and 13 
per cent believed that their prestige was 
enhanced by the fact that they were 
working for the government. 

The career civil servants included in 
the survey took a considerably more hard- 
headed view of the reasons that lured 
business men to take government jobs. 
Sixty per cent thought it was to enhance 
the BMG’s personal prestige, 38 per cent 
believed he had entered the service with 
the aim of bettering his position in pri- 
vate industry, and 30 per cent thought 
he had done so for the purpose of in- 
creasing his business connections. Rough- 
ly the same proportion thought that the 
BMG wanted to turn his knowledge of 
government procedures to good account 
when he subsequently returned to his 
company. 


*Businessmen in Government: An Appraisal of 
Experience. Harvard Business School Club of 
Washington, D. C., 1958. $1.50. 





On the other hand, the career civil 
servants were fairly complimentary in 
their estimates of how the business man 
went about his job. Forty-five per cent 
rated the BMG with whom they had the 
greatest contact above average in the abil- 
ity to make decisions, and roughly one- 
third or more thought he was better than 
men from other occupations in delegating 
responsibility and authority, developing 
major policies, and carrying out already 
established policies. Only about one-quar- 
ter, however, thought he was better at 
analyzing and reviewing policy, or advis- 
ing on technical matters. 

Not unsurprisingly, perhaps, the busi- 
ness men themselves rated the BMG with 
whom they had the greatest contact in 
the service higher on each performance 
factor than the career civil servants did. 
More than half of them also thought that 
there was no civil service employee in the 
office capable of performing the job for 
which the BMG had been brought in. 
Twenty-four per cent said that there was 
someone available who could do the work 
but not so well, 18 per cent thought there 
was at least one civil servant who could 
do about as good a job, and only 3 per 
cent went so far as to admit that they 
knew of a civil servant who could do the 
job better than the BMG himself. 


Forestalling Labor Disputes: 

The Pre-Job Conference 

FEW INDUSTRIAL OPERATIONS are more 
fraught with possibilities of labor strife 
than a major construction project. Dis- 


putes over such issues as hiring proce- 
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dures, working conditions, work prac- 
tices, and union jurisdiction over work 
assignments can hold up the job at every 
turn. Are these problems an inevitable 
part of the price of doing business nowa- 
days, or is there some way of forestalling 
them? 

The Stone & Webster Engineering Cor- 
poration of Boston thinks there is. Before 
construction started on the $57 million 
atomic power plant which the company 
is building for the Yankee Atomic Elec- 
tric Company at Rowe, Mass., manage- 
ment took the novel step of briefing the 
14 local and international building trades 
unions concerned on every detail of the 
project. At a three-hour “pre-job confer- 
ence,” key members of Stone & Webster’s 
engineering and personnel staffs, using 
charts, slides, graphs, and models, ex- 
plained to the 34 assembled union repre- 
sentatives the project’s construction de- 
tails, estimated manpower needs, and gen- 
eral plan of operations. With this infor- 
mation as background material, the con- 
ference then turned to a frank discussion 
of labor relations problems. 

Stone & Webster, which has a record 
of cordial union relations going back 
nearly 50 years, believes that the facts pre- 
sented at the conference will go a long 
way toward eliminating labor difficulties 
after construction starts. Though time 
alone will tell whether the conference ac- 
tually succeeded in achieving this goal, 
other managements embarking on new 
projects that seem likely to involve touchy 
labor problems might well consider 
adopting a similar procedure. 





Some hard knocks have recently been directed at 
prevailing methods of appraising executive per- 
formance. Many of the shortcomings of tradi- 
tional appraisal systems appear to have been over- 
come, however, in the program outlined here. 


A New Approach to 
Executive Appraisal 


WILLIAM V. MACHAVER and WILLARD 


Tine appratsan process is the key to 
any sound management development 
program. Ideally, its aims are to re- 
view the employee’s strengths and 
weaknesses, to assess his potential, and 
to determine what training and devel- 


opment activities are needed to im- 
prove his present performance, as well 
as to prepare him for greater responsi- 
bilities in the future. Yet, how many 
companies are satisfied that their pres- 
ent appraisal procedures really meet 
these primary goals? 

Still less, apparently, do current 
methods serve to answer the question 
present in most people’s minds: How 
am I doing? Recent morale surveys 
carried out by the University of Chi- 
cago’s Industrial Relations Center 
have shown that few people in indus- 
try really know what their superior 
thinks of their performance. Actually, 
executives, up to and including vice 
presidents, seem to have less idea of 
how well they are doing in their su- 
perior’s eyes than rank-and-file em- 
ployees. 
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Basically, of course, the trouble lies 
in the fact that, as a development tool, 
appraisal presents a problem not only 
of assessment but also of communica- 
tion. In other words, it is vulnerable 
on two counts. The most elaborate de- 
vices for arriving at an accurate meas- 
urement of performance are of little 
avail if the superior shrinks from dis- 
cussing the appraisal with his subordi- 
nate or does not know how to help 
him build his own program for 
growth. On the other hand, skill in 
counseling is likely to be worse than 
useless if the appraisal reflects faulty 
judgment in the first place. All too 
often, these essentially inter-related as- 
pects are considered in isolation. Ef- 
forts are made to refine the techniques 
of evaluating performance or to de- 
velop counseling skills, and it is as- 
sumed that by improving one or the 
other the whole process must some- 
how benefit. In actuality, as has been 
said, it may well become even less ef- 
fective than before. 

This article will describe an inte- 
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grated approach to the problem of ex- 
ecutive appraisals developed at the 
US. Reduction Company. Both in its 
measuring and in its counseling as- 
pects it offers, we feel, some unique 
features that appear to overcome many 
of the difficulties of traditional ap- 
praisal methods. Basically, the pro- 
gram consists of the following five 
steps: 

1. The appraisal is made by means 
of an interview between a personnel 
specialist and the superior, with the 
latter making the final decisions. 

2. Through probing and question- 
ing, the personnel specialist helps the 
superior to arrive at a comprehensive 
and objective appraisal. 

3. The appraisal is made in narra- 
tive style based on specific actions 
and performance rather than on ab- 
stract concepts and traits. 

4. On the basis of the appraisal, a 
specific development program is set 
up to help the subordinate improve 
his present performance and prepare 
him for greater responsibility in the 
future. 

5. The superior is prepared for 
counseling by means of a role-playing 
session. In this way, he gains experi- 
ence and confidence for the appraisal 
discussion with his subordinate. 


The Interview 


In traditional appraisal methods, the 
superior generally rates the subordi- 
nate on a number of characteristics by 
making check marks on a scale rang- 
ing from “very poor” to “very good.” 
We believe that a more reliable rating 
is obtained when a trained, competent 


staff specialist helps the superior make 
the appraisal by means of an interview 
in which all aspects of the subordi- 
nate’s job, according to the duties out- 
lined in his job description, are thor- 
oughly discussed. 

Chief among the drawbacks to usual 
appraisal methods is the possibility 
that, under the pressure of his other 
duties, the superior may devote insuf- 
ficient time to the appraisal process, 
and end by making an inaccurate or 
perfunctory evaluation. Another is 
that, since most people shy away from 
being too severe, he is likely to be too 
lenient. Or, he may be reluctant to give 
a rating of “poor” even though he 
thinks it is justified, because he does 
not know how it will be interpreted 
by others who may have different 
standards of performance. 

The use of a personnel specialist to 
assist in the appraisal overcomes these 
drawbacks, as well as the difficulties 
inherent in the rating process gener- 
ally. Specifically, the personnel special- 
ist fulfills the following functions: 

1. Establishing uniform standards 
of evaluation and __ performance 
throughout the organization. 

2. Insuring that the superior is thor- 
oughly familiar with the duties and 
responsibilities of the subordinate and 
with the standards to be , achieved. 

3. Helping him to be objective, sys- 
tematic, and logical. 

4. Questioning him to elicit specific 
evidence in support of his judgments; 
and guiding him by giving examples 
of activities or performance which are 
significant in measuring a man’s per- 
formance. 
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5. Helping him to recognize his 
own prejudices. 

6. Helping him to work out a spe- 
cific development program for the 
subordinate. 


Advantages of the Method 


In general, the interview-type ap- 
praisal is a convenient and practical 
method wherby the superior can an- 
alyze his subordinate’s work. Instead 
of having to dictate, write, or make 
check marks, he can just sit back and 
talk. Because it is a joint undertaking, 
he is forced to take the required time; 
and, if his relations with the personnel 
specialist are amicable, the interview 
can be a pleasant experience. Even 
more important—the fact that the per- 
sonnel specialist is a neutral person 


enables the superior to be more objec- 


tive. 

Frequently, executives fear that ap- 
praising their subordinates will only 
increase tensions in situations that 
may already be strained. Furthermore, 
an executive may find an appraisal 
method irritating and build up resent- 
ment not only against it, but also un- 
consciously against his subordinate. 
The neutral interviewer helps to make 
the whole process much less subjec- 
tive. In most cases where this method 
has been used, executives have found 
it to be more meaningful and helpful 
than other means of appraisal. Al- 
though the interviewer probes and 
questions, the executive still makes the 
final decisions concerning the ap- 
praisal. Thus, there is no usurpation 
of his authority by the staff spe- 


cialist. 
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As has been said, all aspects of the 
subordinate’s work are covered in the 
interview. For example, the discussion 
may cover information about the fol- 
lowing areas: 


. Organization and planning 
. Judgment and decision making 
. Working with others 

. Knowledge of job 

. Work output 

Quality of work 

. Acceptance of responsibility 
. Leadership 

. Creativeness and initiative 
. Cost consciousness 

. Communications 

. Housekeeping and safety 

. Union contacts 
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Such a checklist serves as a guide 
for the superior in forming an accu- 
rate appraisal. It also helps to set uni- 
form standards of performance for all 
employees. To aid the executive to 
think in concrete terms, the inter- 
viewer asks specific questions about 
the various areas of the subordinate’s 
work. Thus, in considering organiza- 
tion and planning, he might ask: 


1. Is he resourceful? Does he operate 
well under pressure? 

2. Does he plan work realistically? 

3. Does he budget his own time, or does 
he get bogged down in routine? 

. Does he set standards and attempt to 
achieve them? 

. What is his actual performance as 
compared with his own plans? 

. Does he train subordinates to take 
over if necessary? 

. Is he burdened by so many details 
that he is always behind in his 
work? 

. Is he well informed about what his 
people are doing, and the progress 
of his department? 
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Similarly, under “leadership” these 
questions might be helpful: 


- Do people consider him a lone wolf? 

. Are there dissension and disagreement 
in many of his relationships with 
others? 

. Does he stimulate others to their best 
effort? 

. Do employees enjoy working with 
him? 

. Does he command a high degree of 
respect and confidence? 

. Does he bring out tie best in people? 

- Does he give credit where it is de- 
served; show appreciation when a job 
is well done? 

. Is he set in his opinions; stubborn or 
resentful of different points of view? 

. Does he usually have an answer be- 
before all the evidence is in? 


A Verbatim Interview 


Let us see how the method works 
in practice by reviewing three excerpts 
from an actual interview. In the first 
excerpt, the interviewer is seeking in- 
formation about the  subordinate’s 
work output. It will be noted that, 
even after he does some probing, the 
superior’s first judgment is upheld. 


Interviewer: Well, let’s talk about the 
superintendent’s work output. In gen- 
eral, does he get the work for which he 
is responsible out on time? 

Superior: Yes, he does. He does a satis- 
factory job of this, I would say. He is 
not unusual in this regard, but he does 
an acceptable job certainly. 

Interviewer: How does his production 
compare with that of other superintend- 
ents at his level who have similar jobs? 
You might also want to comment on 
how his department’s production com- 
pares with his plans, his schedules, and 
the standards he sets. 

Superior: V've reviewed the records, and 
I'd say he is about average. He’s not as 





good as the best man, nor as bad as 
my least productive superintendent. In 
labor efficiency, his crews run in about 
the middle of all the crews, and the 
same thing is true in regard to the costs 
of running his department. I would say 
he meets his plans and schedules fairly 
well. 

Interviewer: What do you mean, “fairly 
well?” 

Superior: Well, he has fallen behind his 
schedules on four or five occasions dur- 
ing the past six months, and that is sat- 
isfactory performance, although not as 
good as the best superintendent we 
have. 


In the second excerpt, the superior 
starts out by saying his subordinate is 
only “adequate” in the area of organi- 
zation and planning. However, the in- 
terviewer’s questioning brings out rel- 
evant information which the superior 


knew all the time, but had overlooked, 
causing him to change his mind. 


Interviewer: How about his ability to 
get out special work in an emergency— 
work that interferes with his previous 
plan? How would you appraise him in 
this area? 

Superior: I would say he’s adequate in 
this particular part of his job. 
Interviewer: Do you mean he does as 
well as the others? Does he get upset 
often under these circumstances? 
Superior: No, quite the contrary. He 
rolls with the punches pretty well. 
Interviewer: How do most of your shift 
superintendents react to special or emer- 
gency jobs? 

Superior: Well, some get flustered; oth- 
ers do it all right, but they don’t like 
it. 

Interviewer: How about this man’s at- 
titude? 

Superior: It doesn’t seem to bother him 
at all. He can adjust himself pretty 
quickly to any new situation. As a matter 
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of fact, now that I think of it, whenever 
I can arrange it, I try to give him the 
special work because he is so good at 
it. 

Interviewer: Then we should note this 
as one of his strengths, that is, his flex- 
ibility and his ability to do a superior 
job in emergency situations. 

Superior: Yes, I certainly think so. He 
is tops in this part of his job. 


A Change of Mind 


The third excerpt concerns the sub- 
ordinate’s planning and budgeting of 
time. Here again, the superior changes 
his original position during the course 
of the discussion—this time in the op- 
posite direction. It should be stated 
that there is nothing mysterious, or 
Machiavellian about the interviewer's 
part in these changes. On the con- 
trary, he tries to get at the basic truth 
of the situation—often a difficult task 
because of the fact that at the con- 
scious level our judgments are not al- 
ways valid. 


Interviewer: How would you say he 
plans his own time—does he do this 
pretty well? 

Superior: Yes, I would say he does a 
very good job here. 

Interviewer: Does he seem to get bogged 
down in routine? 

Superior: Well, 1 hadn’t thought about 
that very much, but I’ve noticed that 
on several occasions when I have been 
out in the plant, he has been using the 
calculating machine instead of letting 
one of his own clerks do it. 
Interviewer: Do you find that the num- 
ber of details he tries to handle himself 
causes him to get behind in his work? 
Superior: Well, you see, he’s a fairly 
conscientious guy, so that he doesn’t fall 
behind. But I must say this—he does 
spend a lot of extra hours around here 
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to make sure that his work is done be- 
fore he leaves; so I guess, to some de- 
gree, his concern with details must make 
him less efficient than he should be. 
Interviewer: You seem to be saying that 
he does not seem to be devoting his 
time effectively in accordance with the 
needs of the job. 

Superior: Yes, 1 think you hit it on the 
button that time. He does have a tend- 
ency to gab quite a bit in the office, and 
he postpones unpleasant things that he 
does not like to do. I remember now on 
several occasions I have had to remind 
him to get out on the floor more often 
to make sure that he knows what his 
crews are doing, to do the training that 
is necessary, and to be on top of some 
of the problems that could be prevented 
before they happen; so I guess he could 
use some help in this area. He super- 
vises rather loosely and that should cer- 
tainly be corrected. He needs consider- 
able help in planning. 

Interviewer: Well, then let’s make a note 
of this—apparently he is overly con- 
cerned in details, seems to procrastinate 
somewhat, and spends an extraordinary 
amount of time in unnecessary bull ses- 
sions. Because of this, he does not super- 
vise as closely as he should and does 
not spend adequate time following 
through on his plans and seeing that his 
department is operating the way it 
should. 

Superior: That’s a fair statement, and 
I think I can help him along these 
lines. 


Analysis of the Interview 

After writing up the verbatim in- 
terview, the interviewer writes a para- 
graph or two on each area, giving an 
accurate reflection of the supervisor’s 
evaluation. For example, on the basis 
of the above interview, the following 
description was made of the subordi- 
nate’s work output: 
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His production is acceptable and is 
about average as compared with those 
of others at his level. He is quite flex- 
ible, getting special work out when 
needed, and working well in emergency 
situations. He does not resist changes. 
He does an acceptable job in regard to 
labor efficiency, and time standards, and 
has shown some improvement in making 
his employees more aware of production 
requirements. However, he does not ap- 
ply himself strongly to a job. He does 
a day’s work, but does not seem to go 
out of his way to do the “extra” neces- 
sary for great success. 


When all the areas have been de- 
scribed in a similar way, the personnel 
specialist makes subjective evaluations 
about them, using a profile sheet 
which lists each factor on a grid rang- 
ing in degrees from “inadequate,” 
“barely adequate,” “satisfactory,” “very 
good,” to “superior.” On the basis of 
the resulting profile, he rates the sub- 
ordinate’s over-all performance ac- 
cording to one of these degrees. He 
also comes to a decision about the 
subordinate’s potential and classifies 
him as “not promotable,” “question- 
able,” “promotable but requires addi- 
tional training or experience,” or “im- 
mediately promotable.” 

At this point, the specialist has a 
clear picture of the subordinate’s 
strong points and the areas of his 
work that need improvement. After 
reviewing any previous development 
and training activities the subordinate 
may have had, the specialist plans a 
development program based on his 
present job performance, and his po- 
tential for future promotion. 

The profile, over-all performance, 
and potential ratings, as well as the 


recommendations for development are 
then reviewed by the superior who 
the 


makes final decisions about 
them. 

Next, the specialist prepares a brief 
summarized narrative giving an over- 
all appraisal of the subordinate’s ma- 
jor strengths and weaknesses. This 
final report is also submitted to the 


superior for approval. 


Preparing for Counseling 

The most crucial step in the ap- 
praisal process is the superior’s discus- 
sion of the appraisal with his subor- 
dinate. It is here that positive results 
can be gained by encouraging the sul- 
ordinate to take action for his own 
development and improvement. In or- 
der to prepare the executives of the 
U.S. Reduction Company for this type 
of counseling, they are given special 
training. Originally, this consisted of 
a 16-hour program for all manage- 
ment personnel, covering the aims, 
principles, and techniques of apprais- 
ing and counseling. We found, how- 
ever, that even after the training, some 
executives still felt inadequately pre- 
pared to undertake appraisal inter- 
views. Because many of them had lit- 
tle experience in counseling, they were 
generally concerned that a poorly con- 
ducted session might nullify the bene- 
fits of the appraisal and cause negative 
reactions to develop. 

Consequently, it was agreed to have 
a staff person skilled in the techniques 
of counseling conduct individual 
training sessions using the technique 
of role playing. In a separate session 
with each executive the staff specialist 
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assumes the subordinate’s role, after, 
of course, familiarizing himself with 
the appropriate appraisal record. 
There are a number of advantages in 
holding such trial-run interviews: 

1. Since the role playing is done in 
individual sessions, the self-conscious- 
ness which often accompanies per- 
forming before a group is eliminated. 
Similarly, the executive can make his 
mistakes in private and is not exposed 
to the criticism of his colleagues. 

2. Since the executive becomes 
aware of errors, stumbling blocks, and 
inadequate handling of certain prob- 
lems in the training interview, he can 
make efforts to correct them before 
the real counseling takes place. For ex- 
ample, if he exhibits irritation with 
the appraisal, the causes can be ex- 
plored, and removed or minimized. 

3. The executive feels more assured 
and confident when he undertakes the 
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actual counseling and can better antic- 
ipate the problems that might arise. 

4. The staff specialist can offer ex- 
pert professional suggestions that will 
improve the executive’s counseling 
skills. 

So far as we are aware, the program 
outlined in this article is unique in sev- 
eral aspects. Our executives feel it is a 
meaningful and practical tool which 
is a vital part of their daily manage- 
ment responsibilities. It has also point- 
ed the way to changes which have 
strengthened the management organi- 
zation and made significant contribu- 
tions to cost savings and increased 
operating efficiency. 

Our experience with this program 
to date leads us to believe that it offers 
many advantages that can go far to- 
ward making the appraisal process a 
helpful and constructive experience 
for all levels of management. 


Our Studious Workforce 


MORE THAN one million students were enrolled in private correspondence schools 
last year, according to a report issued by the National Home Study Council. 
Enrollment was up 4 per cent over 1956. 

Eighty per cent of the students enrolled for the purpose of getting ahead in 
their jobs or preparing for new occupations, while the remainder enrolled chiefly 
in academic and hobby courses. Radio, television, and electronics were the most 
popular subjects, with religion, business, high school, mechanical trades, account- 
ing, and art, ranking next in order. 

Craftsmen, foremen, and skilled workers outnumbered all other occupational 
groups enrolled. Over 20,000 employed adults took courses in engineering, engi- 
neering technology, and architecture, while another 100,000 enrolled in air condi- 
tioning, appliance repair, drafting, and building and mechanical trades. 

General business subjects attracted 76,000 students, while nearly 33,000 more 
enrolled in accounting. One-fourth of all newly licensed Certified Public Account- 
ants each year have studied by correspondence, the report shows. 





Thus far, the effects of the recession have not been 
conspicuously felt in the industrial relations de- 
partment, the University of Minnesota’s latest 
survey shows. Salaries are up while staffing ratios 
show no decline from their 1957 levels. 


Industrial Relations Salaries and 
Staffing Ratios—1958 


DALE YODER and ROBERTA J. NELSON 


Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota 


1958 may well be regarded as the “year 
of arrival” for personnel and indus- 
trial relations staff departments. De- 
spite the recession, salaries have con- 
tinued to advance. In fact, as shown 
in Figure 1, they have overtaken and 
exceeded the rising costs of living, so 
that staff members are in a better rela- 
tive position than in earlier years. At 
the same time, no significant reduc- 
tions in staff have taken place. On the 
contrary, the personnel ratios reported 
by more than 1,000 firms have re- 
mained close to their 1957 level. 
These are some of the broad con- 
clusions of the latest annual survey of 
industrial relations salaries and ratios 
conducted by the University of Min- 
nesota Industrial Relations Center. 
While 1958 completes a full decade of 
these annual surveys,* only the high- 
lights of this year’s survey will be sum- 
marized here. However, several stud- 
ies of the significant trends in salaries, 


*For reports of the earlier surveys, see the July 
issues of PERSONNEL, 1949-1957. 


ratios, personal characteristics of prac- 
titioners, and other changes during 
the decade are now in progress. 

Each year, additional companies 
have volunteered to contribute infor- 
mation on staff salaries and ratios, of- 
ten encouraging others in their indus- 
try or locality to participate. Conse- 
quently, the sample of reporting 
firms has grown and this year’s sample 
of 1,322 firms is the largest to date. 
However, some companies did not 
provide usable information on every 
point. In addition, it should be noted 
that although the total sample is large, 
data for specific industries and com- 
panies of various sizes are limited in 
numbers and reliability. 

While this year’s sample is similar 
to that of previous years, it includes 
a somewhat greater proportion of 
large firms. Manufacturing industries 
continue to make up the largest seg- 
ment and a majority of all the com- 
panies reporting. For the first time, 
government agencies constitute the 
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next largest, but relatively small, pro- 
portion of the total. The geographic 
distribution of respondents follows the 
usual pattern, with the East North 
Central region (Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, and Wisconsin) account- 
ing for 36 per cent of the total; the 
North Atlantic (New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania), 19 per cent; 
and the West North Central (Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota), 17 per cent. 


The Respondents 


Twenty-nine per cent of the re- 
spondents represent single-plant com- 
panies, while another 26 per cent rep- 
resent single plants in a multi-plant 
organization. Thirty-four per cent are 


in central office staff units, with a ma- 
jority of these also representing at least 
one plant. 

This year’s respondents included 


1,239 men, 67 women, and 16 who 
failed to indicate their sex. Women 
make up 5 per cent of the total, the 
largest proportion to date. The most 
common title is “Personnel Director,” 
reported by 675 respondents or 51 per 
cent. “Industrial Relations Director” 
was reported by 20 per cent, “Vice 
President” by 5 per cent, and “Em- 
ployee Relations Director” by 4 per 
cent. In government agencies, the most 
prevalent titles are “Civil Service Di- 
rector” and “Personnel Officer.” Many 
other titles are reported, including 
combinations such as personnel man- 
ager and safety director, industrial 
and public relations director, etc. 
This year’s average (median) staff 
director is male, 43 years old, and has 
had 12 years’ professional experience 
with five years in his present job. Two- 
thirds of this group were promoted to 
their present jobs from other person- 
nel staff positions while one-third 





TABLE 1 
Organizational Status of Employee Relations Executives! 


President 


Job Title 
% 


Vice President 85 
1. R. Director 26 
Personnel Director 20 
Labor Relations Director 33 
Employee Relations Director 20 
1. R. & P. R. Director 43 
Other combined titles 22 
Miscellaneous titles 30 


All titles 27 


Reporting to: 
Vice President General Manager 
Works Manager 
Plant Manager 


Other Line 
Executives? 


% 


8 
23 
12 
19 
18 
30 


17 


* Government agencies are not included in this table. 

* Includes Division Manager, Manager of Manufacturing (or Production), Treasurer, Secretary-Treas- 
vrer, Secretary, Comptroller, Business Manager, Store Manager, Operation Manager, and Assistant 
General Manager. Each of these titles was reported by fewer than 15 respondents. 
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TABLE 2 
Salaries and Suplementary Compensation, 1958 and 1957 


INDUSTRY GROUP 
Mean 


Manufacturing $11,685 
Trade 13,502 
Construction* 11,153 
Banking, finance, insurance 10,577 
Transportation 15,393 
Public utility 13,395 
Government 9,832 
Integrated oil companies* 23,409 
Service industries* 7,666 
Printing and publishing* 12,550 
Miscellaneous 11,301 


All industries 11,821 


Mean 


$11,187 
12,574 
10,866 
15,759 
11,734 
9,268 
12,363 


11,360 


Manufacturing 

Trade 

Banking, finance, insurance 
Transportation 

Public utility 

Government 

Miscellaneous 


All industries 


SALARIES, 1958 


SALARIES, 1957 


SUPP. COMP., 1958 
(Median) 
$1,182 
1,800 
1,600 
1,000 


Median Q,; 


$10,000 $13,000 
12,000 14,000 
9,060 13,200 
9,000 12,375 
15,000 19,500 3,500 
12,000 16,000 1,200 
9,420 11,724 352 
20,600 33,150 
7,200 7,950 
11,500 13,640 
11,043 13,768 
10,200 13,260 1,273 
SUPP. COMP., 1957 
(Median) 


$1,200 
1,020 


Median Q, 


$ 9,600 
10,000 
10,100 
10,500 
10,800 

9,205 
11,192 


10,000 


14,000 


12,900 


*These industry groups were not included in the 1957 study. 





came from outside the employee rela- 
tions department. 

Sixty-five per cent of the respond- 
ents are college graduates; 38 per cent 
have a bachelor’s degree only, 3 per 
cent have had some graduate work 
but did not earn an advanced degree, 
6 per cent have degrees in law, 17 per 
cent have M.A. degrees, and 1 per cent 
have Ph.D. degrees. 

Organizational status. This year’s 
study provides information on the or- 
ganizational position or rank of the 
industrial relations departments with- 
in their companies. In more than 27 
per cent of the firms, the department 
head reports to the president. He re- 
ports to a vice president in 33 per cent; 


to a general manager in 23 per cent, 
and to another line executive in 17 per 
cent. These reporting relationships for 
all organizations except government 
agencies are shown in Table 1. 


1958 Salaries 

Salaries of staff directors show con- 
tinued improvement in 1958. The 
range is from $4,000 to $60,000, with 
the average (mean) for men $11,821, 
and the median, $10,200. In addition, 
82 per cent receive supplements of var- 
ious types averaging from 4 to 24 per 
cent of their base salaries. More than 
two-thirds received salary increases 
during the past year, averaging 8 per 
cent of base pay. The average (mean) 
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salary for women is $6,876 and the 
median, $6,600. Two-thirds of the 
women also receive salary supple- 
ments. 

Salaries show wide variation from 
one industry group to another, with 
the highest averages in oil and trans- 
portation, and the lowest in the serv- 
ice industries and government. These 
comparisons are shown in Table 2, 
which includes the third quartile (Q3) 
figures—the mid-point of the upper 
half of all reporting firms. 

As has been noted in earlier studies, 
company size is by all odds the most 
important single factor affecting sal- 
aries. Companies with more employees 
pay larger salaries, as may be seen 
from Table 3. The importance of com- 
pany size is also evident in comparing 


salaries paid by single and multi-plant 
organizations. The best-paying jobs 
are those on the central staff or a com- 
bined central and branch plant staff 
in a multi-plant organization. Single- 
plant companies pay the lowest aver- 


age salaries, with branch plants pay- 
ing the next lowest. 

Supplementary compensation fol- 
lows approximately the same general 
pattern. In the single-plant company, 
the average supplement is 10 per cent 
of base salary. In a single unit of a 
multi-plant company, the average is 9 
per cent of base pay, while in the cen- 
tral staff, or the combined central 
and local plant staff, the average is 15 
per cent of base pay. 

Transportation is the highest-pay- 
ing industry, averaging supplemen- 
tary payments of about 20 per cent of 
base salary. Next highest among the 
industry groups are construction, with 
an average of 18 per cent, and trade, 
with an average of 15 per cent. In 
most other groups, the average is be- 
tween 10 and 14 per cent, with the 
lowest payments in government, and 
printing and publishing (4 per cent 
each), and service industries (6 per 
cent). 

Salaries and titles. Getting to be a 





TABLE 3 


Salaries and Supplementary Compensation, 1958 
By Size of Firm 


Size of Firm 
(No. of employees) 


1-499 


Mean 


$ 8,311 
9,799 
11,328 
12,335 
12,954 
14,173 
15,435 
15,344 
17,127 
17,348 
21,900 
20,512 


11,821 


10,000-19,999 
20,000 & Over 


All firms 


Salaries 
Median Q, 


$ 8,000 
9,000 
10,560 
11,868 
12,500 
13,000 
14,250 
15,250 
16,200 
15,000 
21,000 
16,850 


10,200 


Suppl. Comp. 
(Median) 


$ 600 
1,000 
1,250 
1,500 
2,000 
3,100 
2,288 
2,250 
2,000 
3,700 
2,500 
2,000 


1,273 
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TABLE 4 
Salaries by Job Title, 1957-1958 


Job Title Salaries, 1957 


Median Q, 


$21,700 $25,850 
11,700 15,000 
Personnel Director 9,837 8,970 11,000 
Labor Relations Director 12,911 10,200 15,050 
Employee Relations Director 13,335 11,000 12,375 
LR. & P.R. Director* a 

Civil Service Director* 


Salaries, 1958 
Median Q, 


$21,000 $27,450 
12,000 15,000 
9,000 11,094 
11,850 17,400 
12,000 17,500 
12,000 18,438 
10,250 12,000 


Mean 


$23,236 
12,924 
9,863 
13,680 
14,546 
15,511 
10,404 


Mean 


$22,868 
12,922 


V.P. of LR. 
L.R. Director 


Government Personnel Officer* 
Combined titles* 
Misc. staff titles 


All titles 


9,640 
11,360 


8,700 
10,000 


7,772 
10,617 
11,703 


11,821 


7,307 8,990 
9,000 11,775 
9,875 14,400 


10,200 13,260 


10,026 
13,000 


* These titles were not coded separately in earlier reports. 





vice president pays, as the survey 
shows. Vice presidents earn an average 
(mean) salary of $23,236, with a me- 
dian of $21,000. Thus, they receive a 
bigger ‘base for the supplementary 
compensation mentioned previously. 
For industrial relations directors, labor 
relations directors, employee relations 
directors, and combinations of these 
titles, the average (mean) is about 
$14,000 and the median, $12,000. In 
contrast, the salaries of personnel di- 
rectors and personnel officers in the 
public service are lower by about 
$2,000 to $4,000. These figures are 
summarized in Table 4. 

Salaries also vary according to the 
rank of the personnel executive’s supe- 
rior in the organization. Department 
heads who report to the president 
earn, on the average (mean) about 
$15,000, some $3,000 more than those 
who report to a vice president, and 
$2,000 more than those who report to 
an executive vice president. Those re- 
porting to a plant manager average 
about $6,000 less than those whose line 


of responsibility goes directly to the 
president. 

Although the reports were prepared 
in the first quarter of 1958 when busi- 
ness activity had declined sharply, the 
general average of personnel ratios 
showed no significant change from 
that reported last year. The median 
ratio this year is 0.74, as compared 
with 0.75 in 1957. This year’s Qs ratio 
(marking the mid-point of the upper 
half of reporting firms) is 1.00—the 
same as in 1957. 

The personnel ratio represents the 
number of professional, technical, and 
clerical personnel staff members per 
hundred employees served by this 
staff. Each year, we receive more than 
a hundred inquiries from readers of 
these reports asking how we calculate 
it. As we have emphasized in previous 
articles, this ratio is a “crude” measure 
of staffing, showing only a gross, gen- 
eral view of staff-employee propor- 
tions. In some companies, the indus- 
trial relations staff may perform a wide 
range of functions, while in others, its 
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activities are much more restricted. 
Because the ratio is widely used as a 
yardstick, these studies have sought to 
provide a more uniform basis for cal- 
culating it. The procedure is as fol- 
lows: 

Respondents are asked to check, 
first, which of the following functions 
are performed by their departments: 


Administration of the industrial relations 
department: policy formulation, planning, 
records and reports, audit and review. 
Staffing: recruitment, selection, placement, 
promotion, transfer, termination, job anal- 
ysis, etc. 

Training: on-the-job, supervisory, man- 
agement, sales, etc. 

Labor relations: contract negotiation, ad- 
ministration and interpretation; grievance 
handling; arbitration. 

Wage and salary administration: job eval- 
uation, wage surveys, payroll manage- 
ment. 

Employee benefits and services, including 
health and safety: insurance and pensions, 
communications, suggestion systems, rec- 
reation, food service, health services, safety 
programs, etc. 


Research: studies of current and proposed 
policy and practice. 


(Reports from respondents check- 
ing less than half these activities are 
not included in our calculations of 
average and Qs ratios.) 

Respondents are further asked to 
state the number of industrial relations 
staff members employed in perform- 
ing the activities checked. In arriving 
at this total, they are asked to include 
themselves and all professional, tech- 
nical and clerical salaried personnel 
reporting to the head of the industrial 
relations staff, and to exclude plant 
guards, custodial workers, cafeteria 
cooks and waitresses, and hourly rated 
employees. (These inclusions and ex- 
clusions are also shown graphically in 
a guide chart which is included in the 
questionnaire.) 

Finally, the respondents are asked 
to state the total number of employees 
served by the industrial relations staff. 

As previous surveys have shown, 





TABLE 5 
Personnel Ratios by Size of Firm 


All firms 
Median 


0.95 
0.77 
0.67 
0.67 
0.74 
0.76 
0.62 
0.55 
0.57 
0.48 
0.43 
0.31 


0.74 


Size of firm 
(No. of employees) 


1-499 


7,000-9,999 
10,000-19,999 
20,000 & Over 


All size groups 


Central 
Staff 
only 

Median 


0.77 
0.93 
0.56 
0.43 
0.33 
0.58 
0.42 
0.24 
0.26 
0.15 
0.18 
0.10 


0.37 


All firms excluding 
those reporting for 
Central Staff only 
Median Q, 


0.94 1.29 
0.77 1.03 
0.71 0.95 
0.70 0.90 
0.74 0.91 
0.77 1.17 
0.60 0.78 
0.55 0.75 
0.66 0.92 
0.61 1.27 
0.67 1.12 
0.64 0.91 


0.77 1.06 
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TABLE 6 
Personnel Ratios by Industry, 1957 and 1958 


Industry Group 


Manufacturing 

Trade 

Construction* 

Banking, finance, insurance 
Transportation 

Public utility 

Government 

Integrated oil companies* 
Service* 

Printing and publishing* 
Miscellaneous 


All industries 


1957 
Median Q, 


0.75 1.00 
0.53 0.74 
1.01 1.32 
0.48 0.97 
0.60 0.88 
0.80 1.20 


0.71 
0.75 


0.97 
1.00 


* These industry groups were not treated separately in the 1957 study 





perhaps the most important factor in 
these ratios is company size. Since staff 
members can often be more efficiently 
used in larger firms, the ratios tend to 
decline as the company size increases, 
as may be seen from Table 5. This 
tendency may be partly due to the fact 
that multi-plant firms sometimes re- 
port the number of their central per- 
sonnel staff only, along with total em- 
ployment in all plants. However, a 
careful check of the returns indicates 
that even without such reporting er- 
rors, there is a marked tendency for 
ratios to decline in larger organiza- 
tions. 

Single-plant operations report slight- 


ly higher ratios (median, 0.78; Qs, 
1.14) than those of the entire sample 
(median, 0.74; Qs 1.00). Single plants 
in a multi-plant organization report a 
still higher median (0.80) with Qs at 
1.03. Multi-plant companies with cen- 
tral staffs show a median ratio of 0.37 
and a Q3 of 0.69, while those combin- 
ing central and local plant staffs have 
a median ratio of 0.75 and a Q3 of 0.94. 

Industry groups also follow distinc- 
tive patterns in their staffing fatios, 
with the highest in the financial 
group and the lowest in construction. 
Median and Qs ratios are compared 
by industry in Table 6, which also 
shows the 1957 figures. 


BLS Wage Surveys Show Marked Local Variations 


top waces and salaries for plant and office jobs were paid by employers in the 
San Francisco-Oakland area and lowest rates in Dallas and Memphis, according to 
community wage surveys made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from October, 
1957 through January, 1958. The surveys were made in eight areas and covered 
key maintenance and power-plant, and custodial and materials movement occupa- 
tions, as well as office, professional, and technical positions. 





Setting Up a Branch Plant 





In the process of opening up 10 branch operations 
over the past decade, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company has gained some valuable insights into 
the employee and community relations aspects of 
new plant location. 


I. Plant Location and People 


H. CAMPBELL STUCKEMAN 


Vice President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Wun a company establishes a new 
plant employing, say, 300 people, the 
lives of no fewer than 2,710 people are 
directly affected by this decision. 
Far-fetched though this may sound, 
it’s a matter of simple arithmetic. 
Let’s assume, for example, that 20 of 
the 300 will be members of supervision 
transferred from other plants. To take 
their place, 20 more people must be 
transferred or promoted. On an aver- 
age of five persons to a family, 200 
men, women, and children are thus 
called upon to make some readjust- 
ment in their daily lives. They will 
have to find new homes, the children 
will enter new schools, and the wives 
will be forced into a new social milieu. 
Calculating the size of the families 
of the 280 employees hired locally on 
the same basis gives us 1,400 people 
who will be getting all or a principal 


part of their livelihood from the newly 
established plant. 

Further, we have to take into ac- 
count the other jobs that are created 
when a new plant moves into a com- 
munity. According to U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce studies, 74 new supple- 
mentary jobs are created for every 100 
new manufacturing jobs. In our 300- 
job plant, this means 222 additional 
jobs. At five to a family, this gives us 
another 1,110 people who will be af- 
fected by the move. 

Clearly, then, people are a major fac- 
tor to be considered in the location of 
a new plant. Specifically, the company 
must ask itself: Who are these people 
and what must we do to take their 
needs into account? 

At Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in considering the “people” as- 
pects of plant location, we distinguish 
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first between our own people and the 
people of the community where we 
are thinking of locating. 

By “our own people” we mean pri- 
marily, the management team who 
will have to be transferred to the new 
plant. Their titles range from general 
plant manager down through shop 
foremen. They also include a chief 
purchasing agent, a chief accountant, 
industrial engineers, and other staff 
members needed to maintain stand- 
ards of quality and productivity. As 
a rule, this group constitutes from 5 to 
10 per cent of the total workforce. 

The townspeople fall into several 
categories: (1) local government and 
civic officials; (2) local business men; 
(3) prospective employees; (4) school, 
church, and cultural leaders in the 
community; and (5) that indefinable 
group who will neither work in the 
plant, nor furnish raw materials or 
services, nor buy from the plant—its 
neighbors in the community. 


The Transfer Problem 


Our company now has 23 plants in 
operation. They are located in 15 states 
as far apart as Georgia and California; 
we have one plant in Canada and an- 
other in Germany. Ten years ago, 
however, we had only 13 plants. Thus, 
much of our experience in establishing 
new plants has been comparatively 
recent. 

Generally speaking, our record in 
transferring people from one location 
to another has been better than aver- 
age. Admittedly, we have made mis- 
takes; we have transferred a happily 
settled man to a position in another 
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town where neither he nor his wife 
was happy. We have either had to 
move the man again or lose him. But 
such cases have been the exception. 

One reason for the success we have 
had in transferring men to new plants 
is that our personnel policies are 
sound. Our procedures for selecting, 
developing, and promoting supervi- 
sory personnel are well founded; they 
have worked well for us. By the time 
a man is ready for transfer to a respon- 
sible position in a new plant, we know 
him well enough to be sure whether 
he’s the man for the job or not. 

Also, we see to it that a transfer 
means advancement. With the new 
job, the man moves a step up the lad- 
der. We never transfer on the same 
level except in special circumstances, 
such as when a man requests a specific 
location. Thus, we will make an assist- 
ant plant manager the plant manager 
at a new plant. Or we will promote the 
plant superintendent at a small opera- 
tion to be plant superintendent at a 
larger plant. 

Possibly the fact that we are a rela- 
tively young organization in which 
the rewards for advancement are well 
understood makes it easier for us to 
staff new plants with transferred su- 
pervisory personnel than for some 
other companies. 

We start thinking about the supervi- 
sory staff as soon as the decision to 
build a new plant has been made. In 
fact, we try to select a new plant man- 
ager even before the location has been 
determined. In most of the eight plants 
we have opened over the past five 
years, the prospective plant manager 





participated in selecting the location. 
Once the location has definitely been 
agreed upon, he moves to the new 
community, with his family, as soon as 
practicable, and as early in the con- 
struction program as possible. Since it 
usually takes the best part of a year 
to build the plant, the plant manager 
is an established member of the com- 
munity by the time production starts. 

We believe that having the plant 
manager participate in selecting the 
location—or, at least giving it his con- 
currence—is not only better for his 
own morale (and that of his family) 
but also exerts a favorable influence on 
other members of the organization 
who will be asked to relocate. 

We follow the policy of early transfer 
with other supervisory personnel also. 
If we need our own purchasing agent 
during the course of the construction 
job, we select the man who will be the 
plant’s purchasing agent. The produc- 
tion superintendent is assigned to the 
job just as soon as enough of the build- 
ing is under roof to start training op- 
erations. In some instances, we have 
started training even earlier in rented 
quarters. Here again, our people are 
asked to move to the new plant com- 
munity and to relocate their families as 
rapidly as possible, taking into ac- 
count, of course, school years and the 


like. 


How to Handle Wives 


Wives, of course, are a special prob- 
lem—and I wish I could point to some 
magic formula that enables us to win 
their acceptance when the question of 
transfer comes up. On a long-term 
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basis, we try to make them understand 
that the path to advancement in a di- 
versified company like Rockwell fol- 
lows a variety of experiences in a 
variety of locations. Actually, we have 
found that wives will either accept or 
reject these ground rules early in a 
man’s association with us. After a man 
has been with Rockwell for five or six 
years, we have few complaints about 
transfers. And since most of the men 
we want to send out as supervisors at 
new plants are senior people, we have 
a fairly open field to choose from. 

We do everything we can to make 
the move as easy for the family as pos- 
sible. Well in advance of the scheduled 
move, the wife visits the plant city to 
get a first-hand view of it. The com- 
pany pays her expenses when she goes 
house hunting. If the school term is in 
progress and it’s important that the 
children finish it out, the move may be 
held up. But we believe that the sooner 
supervisors start functioning as full- 
fledged members of the new commu- 
nity, the better for them and for the 
company. 

Enticing new industry is such a 
highly organized affair these days that 
it’s difficult to avoid the welcoming 
committees that greet prospective in- 
dustrial newcomers. In fact, the ex- 
travagance of some of these commit- 
tees has led us to look elsewhere in 
more than one instance. Though we 
appreciate the efforts some communi- 
ties make to sell themselves to us, we 
shy away fast when they start leaning 
on giveaways and unrealistic special 
inducements. We are particularly wary 
when communities begin to make spe- 
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cial offers even before they know who 
we are. 

The community we select is the one 
where we know (1) new industries 
are carefully screened before they are 
invited in; (2) we are being asked to 
pay our fair share—no more and no 
less—of the tax burden necessary to 
maintain adequate community serv- 
ices and schools; and (3) we are 
wanted. 

Of the three qualifications, the one 
that’s usually hardest for us to deter- 
mine is whether we are really wanted. 
For that reason, we make a special 
point of meeting with local govern- 
ment and civic officials before we select 
a location. We have found that we are 
able to gain considerable insight into 
a community’s character from these 
people. Following these preliminary 
talks, we employ a simple but none- 
theless revealing technique. We take 
a walk around town. We look at the 
parks to see if the grass is cut, the 
schools to see what shape they’re in, 
the churches, the waterworks, and the 
homes. This, of course, is not a very 
scientific way of evaluating a com- 
munity, but we think it gives us the 
clues we need over and above the eco- 
nomic and engineering and cost data. 


Cooperating with Civic Leaders 

From the outset, we try to impress 
upon local and civic officials that we 
are interested in becoming a participat- 
ing member of the community, will- 
ing to pay our own Way. 

Once we have made a firm decision 
on the location we endeavor to orient 
local government and civic leaders in 
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our operations as quickly as possible. 
We believe they can be helpful to us 
only if they know and appreciate our 
plans and objectives. Usually, we spon- 
sor a luncheon or dinner meeting 
where our management people can 
tell our story to these local leaders. 
This happens within days from the 
time we make our decision—long be- 
fore we formally break ground. 

We follow this up by keeping the 
local leaders informed of our plans. 
We maintain continuous contact and 
do everything we can to avoid their 
learning about major developments at 
second-hand. We put them on our 
mailing list to receive our financial re- 
ports and other literature describing 
the company’s operations. In short, we 
try to develop a feeling of partnership 
with the community—to point out that 
we are mutually dependent on one an- 
other for a successful venture. 

In cooperating with local business 
men, our problem is somewhat sim- 
plified by the fact that, in the smaller 
towns where we locate our plants, 
these are often the same people as the 
civic officials. 

The news that a new plant is com- 
ing to town is likely to affect the local 
business man in one of two ways. 
Usually, the first reaction is that the 
new plant will bring about a marked 
increase in the community’s purchas- 
ing power. Also a company such as 
ours is likely to be regarded as a stabil- 
izing influence in the local economy— 
particularly where, as in agricultural 
areas, this is affected by seasonal in- 
fluences. This is a positive reaction 
and we have learned that we must 





counteract the danger of overoptimism 
right from the start. 

We do this by emphasizing that no 
single plant is the answer to every 
community problem. Sure, we can add 
materially to local purchasing power, 
but we can’t work miracles. Another 
pitfall we have learned from experi- 
ence to avoid is making unrealistic 
estimates of the number of jobs the 
new plant will provide. Almost every- 
where that we have located plants we 
have been confronted by well-mean- 
ing, but overzealous citizens who have 
wanted to double or even triple our 
employment estimates. We try to go to 
the other extreme by setting a figure 
lower than the one we actually antici- 
pate. Then we point out that it will be 
a long time before we can build up 
even to this level. 

The other reaction of local business 
is more or less negative. The employers 
in the town are suspicious of what the 
newcomer will do to wage rates. Even 
the local merchants who obviously 
stand to gain from a new plant often 
wonder whether they might not be 
better off with things as they are. They 
are afraid that their best people will 
leave them for other jobs at highly in- 
flated wage rates in a spanking new 
industrial plant. 

Here again, a direct approach brings 
the most satisfactory results. In talks at 
Rotary or Kiwanis or Junior Chamber 
of Commerce meetings, our manage- 
ment people emphasize that we have 
not selected this particular location 
with the aim of disrupting the local 
economy. Our wage policy in every 
new location has always taken ac- 
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count of local wage levels as well as 
the wage levels in the industries in 
which we operate. We seek a good 
day’s work for a good day’s pay and in 
practically all our locations we have 
been eminently satisfied with the labor 
force we have attracted. And I believe 
I can honestly say we have become real 
friends of other employers in the com- 
munity. 


The Whole Town Turns Out 


Anyone who has ever lived in a 
town of 10 or 15 or 20 thousand people 
knows what a stir is created by the 
announcement that a new plant is 
coming. For a while, almost everybody 
is interested—it’s the No. 1 topic of 
conversation. On Sunday afternoons, 
the local populace drives out to the site 
in swarms. The citizens take a per- 
sonal interest in every stage of the con- 
struction. In most small towns, the 
people have a strong sense of identifi- 
cation with a new industrial under- 
taking, even though neither they them- 
selves nor any member of their families 
are job seekers or prospective sup- 
pliers. It’s just the way things are in a 
small town. 

We like this attitude on the part of 
the local citizens. We do everything we 
can to maintain their interest in the 
plant. We want them to be proud of 
this new element in their community 
life. When time comes for ground- 
breaking, we make a real celebration 
of it—not some formal affair limited 
to a few politicians who'll end up get- 
ting their pictures in the paper. We in- 
vite the whole town—and the whole 
town turns out. Then, when the plant 
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is finished, we have a big open house 
for the whole town again. When we 
opened our plant in Sulphur Springs, 
Texas, 5,400 people, out of a total pop- 
ulation of 9,000, attended the celebra- 
tion. And we served every one of 
them a real Texas-style barbecue din- 
ner inside our air-conditioned plant— 
definitely the coolest place in town! 

A steady flow of news about our 
plans and progress goes to the com- 
munity while the plant is being con- 
structed. We try to explain in as much 
detail as possible our company philos- 
ophy, our products and where they are 
used, the kind of plant we are build- 
ing, and why it will be a good place to 
work. We do this through all the usual 
communications channels—the news 
columns of local papers, paid advertis- 
ing, speeches at the various civic clubs 
(in this category, the ladies’ clubs 
should not be overlooked) and so on. 
We distribute our literature to barber 
shops and beauty parlors and to the 
reception rooms of dentists and doc- 
tors. By the time we're ready to start 
operating, it’s safe to assume that most 
of the people in town not only know 
who we are but have a fair idea what 
kind of people we are. 

All the efforts produce tangible 
benefits when the time comes for us 
to recruit our workforce. We invaria- 
bly receive far more applications than 
the number of jobs we have to fill. 
Every application or letter we receive 
is acknowledged. In most towns in 
which we have located, we have re- 
ceived at least three or four applica- 
tions for every job. As a result, we 
have been able to pick and choose in 
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getting our initial workforce together 
The fact that our new plants have had 
exceptional records as regards absen- 
teeism, labor turnover, productivity, 
and other indices of good labor rela- 
tions, bears out our belief that it is 
worth while having a large number 
of applicants to choose from. 


The Teen-Age Job Seeker 


There is one group in every small 
community that takes particular in- 
terest in a new industry’s coming to 
town—the youngsters of high school 
age. Our experience has been that 
these young people view the new 
plant as a place of opportunity that did 
not exist before. Many of them look 
forward to going to work there after 
they graduate. Others perhaps regard 
it at least as a stepping-stone to the 
world outside. We do everything we 
can to capitalize on the natural impact 
the news of a new plant has on these 
young people. 

We do a good deal more than merely 
acknowledge their letters when they 
write us—as they always do—to say 
that they'll be graduating in two 
more years and will we have a job 
open for them? We invite school 
groups—teachers as well as classes—to 
visit our plants. Every one of our 
plants is actually on a schedule which 
coordinates trips for different age 
groups throughout the school year. 
We particularly want teachers to know 
who we are and what we are doing. In 
fact, many of our technical specialists 
actually contribute to classroom teach- 
ing. One of our chemical engineers, for 
example, will address the high school 





chemistry class; our master mechanic 
will give a lecture and demonstration 
to the class in metalworking. We even 
get requests months in advance for one 
of our staff specialists to talk before a 
class on his next trip to the plant. Our 
Delta Power Tool Division gives us 
a natural interest in woodworking at 
the high school level. We help to equip 
school workshops in the cities where 
we have plants and we make all kinds 
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of workshop literature available as 
teaching aids. We have also established 
a manual training prize for superior 
work by a woodworking student. 

I am not at all surprised when I hear 
reports from schools that most of the 
kids want to go to work for Rockwell 
when they graduate. And I don’t know 
of anything that gives our people a 
greater sense of satisfaction—or more 
confidence in the future. 


The Versatile Office Manager 


TODAY’S OFFICE MANAGER is a man of many parts, according to a recent survey by the 
Dartnell Corporation. Only 35 per cent of the office managers questioned said that 
they devote their full time to keeping office production humming. Forty-one per cent 
spend a considerable portion of their time on major financial responsibilities and al- 
most the same proportion reported that they had other important duties in addition 
to running the office. 

Among these “fringe” responsibilities is employment, or at all events some phase 
of it. More than three-quarters of the office managers responding to the survey said 
that they had some responsibility for employment, though this was usually confined 
to office employees. As a rule, office-employment duties tend to be shared in some 
measure by the office manager and a personnel excutive. 

More than one-half of these same office managers are also responsible for working 
up and administering the office payroll. One-third have specific accounting depart- 
ment functions. 

As might be expected, how much the office manager earns is affected by such factors 
as length of service, the size of his department, and the extra responsibilities he as- 
sumes. If the office staff is expanded, or he is called upon to take on more outside 
duties, his compensation goes up. 

In only 43 per cent of the companies surveyed were office managers given cash 
bonuses. The amount of the bonus ranged from 4 per cent to 18 per cent of base sala- 
ry; the median was exactly 10 per cent. Though sources of bonus awards varied, the 
most popular was profit sharing, which accounted for 40 per cent of all bonuses paid 
to office managers. 

Eleven per cent of the officers managers surveyed work under special incentive 
arrangements—the amount of the bonus depends on office output, savings, or some 
other measure of the office manager’s effectiveness. 





Long before a new plant opens its doors, manage- 
ment must decide what personnel policies and 
practices it should follow to insure a loyal and 
efficient workforce. Here is an account of the 
personnel program adopted by B.F. Goodrich in 
starting up an affiliate in the Philippines. 


II. Starting from Scratch 


GORDON W. WHEELING 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Iw THE FALL oF 1956, the B. F. Good- 
rich Company started an associate tire 
plant in the Philippines. Today, one 
and a half years later, the workforce 
has leveled off at approximately 380 
employees and the plant has taken on 
the characteristics of an established or- 
ganization. Production has surpassed 
expectations and machine capacity is 
now the main limitation on further 
output. Employee morale is high and 
there is acceptance of the company 
and its methods. In short, the Philip- 
pines plant is a successful operation. 
Those who, like the author, have seen 
it grow from the start can look back 
and say, “If we had to do the job all 
over again, we would do it the same 
way.” 

Many factors, of course, shape the 
progress of a new organization, but 
it will hardly be questioned that much 
of its future success depends upon the 
personnel program adopted at the out- 
set. The personnel policies and pro- 
cedures followed by B. F. Goodrich 
to insure that the plant started off 
on the right foot were based on prin- 
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ciples that, by and large, apply to all 
new operations. As such, the author 
believes, they offer some useful guide- 
lines, particularly to companies now 
planning or already grappling with 
the establishment of branch operations, 
whether at home or abroad. 

On the other hand, this account of 
one company’s program is not held 
up as a model to be adopted in toto 
by all companies everywhere. In every 
new operation, adjustments have to 
be made in the light of specific local 
conditions. Is the local labor supply 
ample or tight? Is the company sufh- 
ciently well known for high-caliber 
employees to come knocking at the 
door or will there be an inevitable 
time lag before the company has estab- 
lished itself in the new community? 
In a number of ways, B. F. Goodrich 
had to take account of local circum- 
stances which, whether favorable or 
unfavorable, would not precisely be 
duplicated in other operations, and in 
assessing the over-all program this 
fact must be borne in mind. 

The new plant started off with 





some built-in advantages—the com- 
pany’s name was familiar and there 
was a surplus labor supply on hand, 
thus obviating any need for outside 
recruitment, such as might arise in 
a stateside operation. On the other 
hand, although English is spoken in 
the Philippines, there was a language 
problem which probably would not 
exist to the same degree stateside— 
though a New England company try- 
ing to establish a branch plant in 
Texas might well find itself con- 
fronted with comparable difficulties in 
communication! Another drawback 
that had to be overcome was the fact 
that most of the employees had no 
means of getting to and from the 
plant, and adequate commercial trans- 
portation had to be arranged by the 
company. These details are mentioned 
merely to emphasize the fact that 
while a company may start out with 
the aim of putting certain policies 
and procedures into effect, in practice, 
some modifications of the original 
blueprint may be called for. 


Selection and Recruitment 

One of the first problems to be faced 
was the recruitment of suitable per- 
sonnel. The broad employment policy 
was for men who met the following 
qualifications: Married and head of a 
household; 25 to 35 years of age; 
weight over 145 lbs. (average weight 
in the Philippines is 120 lbs.); high 
school graduate; and a stable back- 
ground. In other words we wanted 
mature people with a sense of respon- 
sibility and a feeling of security within 
themselves. One of our first steps, 
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therefore, was to design an application 
blank that was appropriate for the 
community and materially enabled us 
to measure or determine how far each 
applicant met the desired qualifica- 
tions. As the organization got under 
way, employees were notified of the 
company’s employment policy and 
were invited to refer any qualified 
friends or relatives to the employment 
office. Though referrals were given 
first consideration, the company did 
not relax its standards. This con- 
tributed to employee morale and 
helped the plant in the long run. 

Experience was a secondary con- 
sideration, since we believed that this, 
within limitations, could be acquired 
on the job whereas a stable personality 
has to be there in the first place. Of 
course, the applicant who satisfied 
us on both counts was selected first, 
but the personal qualifications we 
were seeking had to be met in all 
cases, 

Secondly, the selection process was 
geared to the future adoption of the 
policy of promotion from within. As 
a result, our initial selections brought 
in employees who were over-qualified 
for their first assignment. Besides fa- 
cilitating the process of promoting 
from within—an important morale 
booster—the placing of highly quali- 
fied personnel on relatively easy jobs 
helped to accelerate learning. As op- 
erations began to stabilize, the per- 
centage of overqualified hires was re- 
duced. Nevertheless, a constant check 
was made in an attempt to assure at 
least two qualified persons for each 
job. This permitted replacement in 
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Training Period Wage Scale 


Group Starting 
Rate 
1 1.55 
i} 1.60 
Th 1.65 
IV 1.70 
Vv 1.80 


30 Days 


1.60 
1.65 
1.70 
1.75 
1.85 


60 Days 90 Days 120 Days 


1. 

1. 1. 
1. 1. 
1. 1. 


1.90 
2.00 





cases of termination, absenteeism, or 
promotion. 


Wage and Salary Administration 

All production jobs were rated on 
a factor point-rating system and were 
then divided into five pay groups. 
The actual pay scale was determined 
by a survey of the rates being paid 
locally by other American firms. 

Since experience seems to indicate 
that where there are rate ranges for 
factory jobs there is a tendency to 
gravitate toward the top of the range, 
we discarded rate ranges in favor of a 
set wage for the work being per- 
formed. This helped to assure equal 
pay for equal work and to reduce the 
possibility of discrimination. The rate 
of pay decided upon was regarded 
as the rate to be paid an experienced 
worker. Varying training periods 
with successive 30-day increments 
were established for each of the five 
groups. Group I, requiring the least 
skill, had a 30-day training period. 
Group II, 60 days, and so on up to 
Group V, which had 120 days. The 
system is depicted in the accompany- 
ing table, though the rates shown 
there are hypothetical. The successive 
pay imcreases were automatically 
picked up by the payroll department 
as the employee completed each 30- 
day period. This system simplified ad- 


ministration and assured fair treat- 
ment to all during the crucial start-up 
period. 

Appropriate salary ranges were set 
for administrative and technical jobs, 
which were handled on an individual 
basis. , 

Initially, pay rates were based on 
job evaluation studies that had been 
made in the United States. Because of 
certain variations in operating pro- 
cedures at the local plant, each job 
was re-evaluated after the plant had 
been operating for about six months, 
and some changes in rates had to be 
made. Increases, of course, presented 
no problem; but where the job had to 
be downgraded, the company went 
ahead and downgraded it. The in- 
cumbent at the time remained on his 
former rate, but a replacement would 
be hired at the newly established rate. 
Thus employee morale was main- 
tained by keeping job evaluation up- 
to-date and reducing pay only because 
of (1) downgrade in classification be- 
cause of inability to perform, or (2) 
downgrade in classification because of 
economic retrenchment. 

At the same time as the job evalu- 
ations were reviewed, the company 
established a bonus, or incentive sys- 
tem. As the individual job was stud- 
ied and the job evaluation made, a 
Standard Operating Procedure was 





established, and incentive rates were 
set. The bonus was based on daily out- 
put and if an employee did not exceed 
the minimum, regardless of the rea- 
son, he received only his regular rate 
of pay. Thus the employee was guar- 
anteed his regular pay but could earn 
up to 20 per cent of this figure in addi- 
tional compensation, depending upon 
the amount he produced above the 
daily minimum. In actual practice, 
bonuses have averaged about 10 per 
cent of base pay. 

All employees were hired on a 90- 
day trial basis. During this probation- 
ary period, every effort was made to 
appraise the new employee accurately 
and to determine whether he should 
be retained permanently. If it looked 
as though the employee was not go- 
ing to meet company standards, he 
was dismissed during his probation- 
ary period. Supervisors were encour- 
aged to evaluate their probationary 
employees, and at these early stages 
their judgment as to their suitability 
or otherwise was accepted by the 
company without question. If the 
supervisor recommended dismissal, 
the company would concur; but after 
the probationary period was over he 
had to prove to the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department that the dismissal 
was justified. Grounds for dismissal 
after the probationary period had to 
be of a kind that would satisfy a labor 
arbitration board. 

In the event of any action that might 
justify dismissal, the supervisor or 
foreman was authorized to suspend 
the employee indefinitely, but he could 
not dismiss him. After the suspension, 
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the case was investigated and its final 
disposition decided upon. The em- 
ployee concerned was then notified of 
the decision. This policy insured that 
all the factors bearing on the case were 
carefully reviewed and that the com- 
pany acted uniformly in such situa- 
tions. It also permitted the supervisor 
to act with confidence when any in- 
fraction occurred. 


Indoctrination and Training 

In addition to being given a pam- 
phlet along the lines of an employee 
handbook, all new employees received 
the normal pre-employment indoctri- 
nation. The need for and value of each 
job were stressed and special emphasis 
was placed on the importance of be- 
ing on the job each day. One month 
after operations began, the company 
started putting out a bi-monthly news- 
letter. This newsletter explained the 
company’s role in the national econ- 
omy, reported how production was 
progressing, emphasized the impor- 
tance of fulfilling orders, and pointed 
out the part played by the individual 
employee in the over-all picture. At 
least once a month a special letter 
went to each employee emphasizing a 
particular subject such as safety, 
housekeeping, production, or progress. 
Thus the individual employee knew 
why he was working, why he was 
paid a certain rate of pay, why he was 
expected to obey certain rules, what 
the penalty would be if he violated 
them, what privileges he had, and, 
most important of all, what his re- 
sponsibilities were. 

At the outset, we thought that 
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training the replacements that would 
be needed to fill the vacancies caused 
by promotions would slow down 
production. In actuality we found 
that the stimulating effect of our pro- 
motion policy on employee morale 
generally, more than compensated for 
any temporary losses in production. 
A secondary benefit of the training 
program was the flexibility that re- 
sulted from employees’ knowing more 
than one job. 

Each employee was hired for a 
specific job and was informed what 
the job would be at the time he was 
hired. Before production actually 
started, the men were hired approxi- 
mately two weeks in advance. During 
those two weeks they became familiar 
with the equipment and made dry 
runs—a policy that paid off when op- 
erations began. As production pro- 
gressed, the employees were given on- 
the-job training. About nine months 
after the plant started operating, super- 
visory and foremen training sessions 
were set up. From the very beginning, 
all training and indoctrination activ- 
ities emphasized individual respon- 
sibility. Each man was held respon- 
sible for the job to which he had been 
assigned. If he did it well, he was 
promptly complimented; and if he 
ran into trouble, the company tried to 
help him over his difficulties. 

Efficiency reports were submitted 
on all employees approximately 75 
days after they were hired. There- 
after, reports were made every six 
months. These reports, combined with 
such factors as attendance, attitude, 
quality and quantity of work, poten- 
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tia! ability, and seniority formed the 
bases of promotion decisions. The use 
of written commendations and repri- 
mands was encouraged as a means of 
further documenting each employee’s 
record, 


Contract Negotiation 


The company was compelled to en- 
ter into negotiations with a union 
about nine months after operations 
started. Far from contesting the union, 
the company entered into negotiations 
fully prepared to make monetary con- 
cessions. In return it asked for clearly 
delineated management rights. It was 
felt that if there were a “management 
rights” clause in the contract em- 
ployees would be more inclined to 
conform to the rules and would have 
a clearer idea which activities re- 
mained the prerogative of manage- 
ment. The monetary concessions that 
were made were primarily determined 
by industry practices and the economy. 
Following negotiations, a copy of the 
contract was given to each employee. 

While it is difficult to prescribe a 
personnel program that meets the 
needs of all organizations, it is felt 
that the program outlined here incor- 
porates the basic factors that are cru- 
cial to most operations. First, the re- 
cruitment program must aim at staff- 
ing the operation with the kind of 
people who provide a sound founda- 
tion on which the organization can 
grow. Second, wage and salary pro- 
cedures must convince the employee 
that he is receiving equitable pay for 
the work he does. This requires a 
continuing program of job evaluation 





and time study whose results must 
be available to the individual em- 
ployee, and a pay system that every 
employee can readily understand. 
Other basic rules which the Good- 
rich plant endeavored to exemplify in 
practice are: (1) Give each employee 
the assurance that he belongs by em- 
phasizing the need for company 
growth and the part he personally can 
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bilities; (3) treat all employees equally 
and impartially; and (4) plan in ad- 
vance by setting policy and procedure 
before it is needed, because if the 
rules are established early in the 
game and made known to all there 
is less room for error and misunder- 
standing. If these principles are fol- 
lowed, the intangible qualities upon 
which the success of any organization 


play in that growth; (2) clarify the 
over-all picture so that each person is 
aware of his privileges and responsi- 


ultimately rests—mutual respect, rec- 
ognition, acceptance, and loyalty—will 
inevitably develop. 


Fewer Jobs for Older Workers 


THE TASK of finding new employment for the man or woman office worker past 
the age of 30 grows increasingly more difficult, according to a recent survey by 
the Office Executives Association of New York, Inc. By the age of 45, the reluc- 
tance of employers to hire on account of age is very marked, the OEA reported. 

Even before 30, both men and women faced some resistance in hiring because 
of their age. Of the 148 companies surveyed, about 2 per cent set their maximum 
hiring age at under 30. There was considerable resistance to hiring after the age 
of 45, 30 per cent of the companies excluding women over this age and 21 per cent 
excluding men. By the age of 50, men were excluded by 42 per cent and women 
by 56 per cent. 

Despite these limitations, most of the respondents believed that the period of 
greatest productivity for men was between 25 and 55 and for women between 25 
and 50. A majority also said that the absenteeism and turnover records of older 
workers were no worse than that of younger ones, and that older workers were 
just as reliable and productive. In addition, most of the respondents agreed that 
the older worker was not likely to present supervisory problems, even when 
supervised by a younger person. However, about half felt that the training of older 
workers was a problem, though the other half said that the older worker’s added 
experience eased or offset any training difficulties. 





When it comes to justifying their place in the 
scheme of things, industrial relations people had 
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S ince THE 1920's when the personnel 
administration offensive was in full 
hue and cry, personnel men have peri- 
odically been backed into a corner 
where they have been compelled to de- 
fend their contribution to the profit- 
able operation of the company. The 
Great Depression of the thirties, as 
well as the smaller kinks in the busi- 
ness cycle since the end of the war, 
brought about recurring manifesta- 
tions of this defensive attitude. Meet- 
ings of local industrial relations groups 
often deteriorate into sessions which 
one personnel man has described as 
“flagellating ourselves into a posture 
of subservience.” 

The recent cost-price squeeze has 
been accompanied by a minor resur- 
gence of this tendency. In many per- 
sonnel groups around the country the 
situation is reminiscent of an incident 
in Mary McCarthy’s novel, The 
Groves of Academe, where the faculty 
of a small liberal arts college finds it 
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impossible to get any leading mod- 
ern poets to read their works at a po- 
etry conference, because they are all 
signed up to attend another conference 
on the sad condition of modern po- 
etry. 

In view of the high educational 
level which exists among personnel 
people, it is surprising that no one has 
come forward with a consistent philos- 
ophy that describes (not to say justi- 
fies) the personnel function in the 
profit-making enterprise. Without as- 
suming a defensive position, it is the 
purpose of this article to suggest how 
the functions of the personnel depart- 
ment are related to cost-recouping re- 
quirements, as well as to the long-run 
profitability necessary for company 
survival. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for these 
periodic lapses into despair is that few 
people have any real understanding of 
profit from an economic and manage- 
rial viewpoint, and that this is particu- 
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larly true among many personnel 
staffs. Often their notion of profit was 
acquired in one of the many employee 
training courses in economics that 
flourished in such profusion during 
the late 1940’s. However effective these 
courses may have been in changing 
employee attitudes toward business 
generally, they were usually so over- 
simplified as to afford no basis for the 
development of a theory of the impact 
of personnel management on the prof- 
itability of the company. 

Historically, the concept of profit 
has evolved through various stages be- 
ginning with the Mosaic laws against 
usury, and developing into an ethical 
ideal of profit during the age of the 
Greek philosophers. This was suc- 
ceeded by the Roman concept of cus- 
tomary profit and later, in medieval 
times, by the idea of just profit. How- 
ever, it was not until the advent of 
modern capitalism that the theory of 
a natural rate of profit based upon 
free competition and the functioning 
of the market became acceptable. 

In modern theory, profit constitutes 
what is called “a fair rate of return,” 
and is considered to be a rather stable 
level of net income which is measured 
by conventional accounting methods. 
In brief, its main features are as fol- 
lows: 

1. It is now commonly accepted that 
not all profits will be distributed as 
dividends, but will be used for expan- 
sion, price cuts, and payments to work- 
ers in the form of wage increases, 
profit-sharing plans, incentives, and 
other fringe benefits. 

2. Since profit is the basis for 





growth, a large portion should be 
plowed back into the business in the 
form of new investment, so that the 
company is not forced to go to the 
security market every time it wants to 
expand. 

3. Some profits will be expended, 
before they are actually obtained, for 
such functions as research, training, 
public relations, personnel manage- 
ment, and other drains upon net in- 
come in the immediate budgeting pe- 
riod, in order to increase the long- 
range profitability of the enterprise. 
In other words, profit includes the 
long-term benefits accruing from these 
activities. 

4. The ratio of profit in a business 
for a given year to the amount of capi- 
tal invested is generally evaluated by 
the concept of “reasonableness.” This 
is both a legal and practical term 
which tacitly acknowledges that a too- 
high rate of profit invites anti-trust ac- 
tion, congressional investigations, 
stockholder battles, and more militant 
union demands. 


Profits and Growth 

Thus, the modern concept, much 
more complex than that of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo, views profit as a 
self-adjusting level which is affected 
by a variety of forces, including the ex- 
penditures which add to costs without 
showing an immediate, measurable in- 
crement in income. Personnel admin- 
istration, as one of these expenditures, 
is a balance mechanism which tempers 
immediate profit in the interest of the 
long-run stability and growth needed 
for still greater future profitability. 
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Instead of asking, therefore, “How 
can personnel departments contribute 
to this year’s profit?” the question is 
rather, “How can personnel depart- 
ments contribute to stability and 
growth?” Only through this secondary 
mechanism of contributing to growth 
and stability does the personnel depart- 
ment make its contribution to the or- 
ganization. 

In times of cost squeeze, to preserve 
a rate of profit high enough to meet 
the needs of the business, it may be 
necessary to postpone or even elimi- 
nate certain personnel functions. This 
is not to say that the hard core of the 
personnel staff is eliminated, but 
rather, that some investments in per- 
sonnel management must be delayed 
until a reasonably high rate of profit is 
restored and growth can again con- 
tinue with a view to increasing -profit- 
ability. For the working personnel 
executive, this might mean the plan- 
ning of his activities to allow for a cer- 
tain amount of shrinkage in stormy 
weather. (In fact, this is exactly what 
happens, and too vigorous protests 
only indicate the personnel man’s fail- 
ure to understand the basic profit 
mechanism upon which his long-range 
strength depends.) 

On the other hand, during times of 
great business activity in which unrea- 
sonably high profits are imminent, the 
expansion of personnel activities may 
necessitate drafting help from line 
operations on a temporary basis. In 
any event, as a practical matter, there 
is a strong case for rotating line execu- 
tives through personnel positions at 
the “non-career” level—with the un- 
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derstanding that, in the event of eco- 
nomic storm warnings, they will be 
transferred back to the line where they 
can make or sell things, and thus con- 
tribute more immediately to the prob- 
lem of declining profit. 


How the Personnel Department 
Contributes to Growth 

Although personnel people gener- 
ally do not manufacture or sell goods, 
they do contribute to the company’s 
growth and stability. Let us examine 
more specifically the various ways in 
which the personnel department makes 
this contribution. 

1. The personnel department mans 
the company’s expansion movement 
with competent people. This involves 
defining the organization’s over-all 
manpower needs, as well as the pres- 
ent and future duties of all employees. 
The personnel department should ac- 
cept full responsibility for providing 
people to fill the gaps as they occur, 
either from within or without the 
company. 

2. Since personnel management is 
essentially the heart of scientific man- 
agement, the personnel manager 
should be the fount of management 
knowledge. If management means 
“getting results through people,” then 
it is synonymous with personnel 
management. Perhaps the first step is 
for the personnel manager to demon- 
strate his capability by making certain 
that his own department is the best- 
run in the company—so markedly so 
that everyone notices it. 

3. When an organization grows too 
rapidly, certain problems often de- 
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velop which limit further growth. 
These blockages to growth consist of 
the breakdowns in communication, 
the loss of rapport between managers 
and employees, the failure of logically 
devised procedures to work, and the 
hardening of people into rigid postures 
of specialization. Each of these prob- 
lems can halt orderly expansion, even 
where monetary and physical resources 
are available, and each can be con- 
sidered the direct responsibility of the 
personnel department to solve. Along 
with the problem of motivating people 
to creative and productive work, they 
are often lumped together as human 
relations problems. Yet, for the pur- 
poses of management, they must also 
be considered separately, and solved 
in practice as well as in theory. 

4. The contribution of personnel 
management is basically the same in 
periods of decline and of growth. 
During stagnant periods, the com- 
pany’s competitive position demands 
high level performance from its peo- 
ple, even though they may not be pro- 
moted. In more prosperous times, peo- 
ple are called upon to accept bigger 
jobs, and greater responsibilities. Both 
demands are variations of the basic 
requirement that people perform up 
to. their capacities—the common 
thread between good times and 
bad for the personnel department. It 
may meéan a switch from figuring 
strategies for recruiting college seniors 
to banging out courses in cost reduc- 
tion, but the change is mainly one of 
emphasis. 

5. By and large, in most companies 
there is no general concept of orderly 





growth. While there are, of course, 
dramatic exceptions, companies often 
grow in a lopsided manner with one 
group, such as research, sales, or en- 
gineering, forging ahead of the others 
at a disproportionate rate. The person- 
nel department can contribute a con- 
cept of orderly growth which encom- 
passes all departments. Attention must 
be given to problems of organization, 
staffing, and personalities, if growth is 
to be orderly and stable. The financial 
problems of growth are child’s play 
compared to getting social groups, or- 
ganizational units, and people into 
line. Before any company can expand 
without crippling growing pains, these 
problems must be solved. 

6. The personnel department is a 
control mechanism over growth. While 
the impetus to growth more often 
comes from sales, research, or finance 
than from personnel, industrial expe- 
rience shows that personnel barriers 
constitute the greatest single limitation 
to growth. A sound personnel program 
enmeshed into the fiber of the firm’s 
personality is the control system which 
reduces such obstacles to orderly de- 
velopment. Where growth depends 
upon a corps of trained, competent 
managers, sound recruiting, selecting, 
testing, placement and development 
programs are essential. Inherent in all 
the techniques and tools of personnel 
management is the furthering of 
company growth. 

While great strides have been made 
in management education, its history 
seems to indicate that theory is always 
some distance behind the practice of 
progressive managers—trained or un- 
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trained. Management theory, like the 
law, must continue to rely on the case 
study of commonly accepted behavior, 
and its canons will be based in large 
part on the description of what suc- 
cessful managers do. 

A recent AMA survey of 8,000 per- 
sonnel executives offers some concrete 
data on what personnel managers and 
departments actually do. The survey 
showed that day-to-day personnel ac- 
tivities are of three main types: 

1. Management of personnel staff. 

2. Provision of technical personnel 
services to the line organization. 

3. Advising line and top manage- 
ment. 

While the personnel manager is a 
staff man to the rest of the organiza- 
tion, he manages a department which 
may run as high as several hundred 
employees, and his managerial duties 
are fully as heavy as those of most line 
managers. Like them, he is concerned 
with production and quality of work, 
organizing, planning, and controlling 
the efforts of his department, as well 
as with the recruiting, selection, and 
placement of people on his staff, and 
their training, leadership, and motiva- 
tion. In effect, the real test of a person- 
nel director’s mettle is not his knowl- 
edge of the gimcracks and gadgets of 
personnel techniques, but his ability to 
get results through the people in his 
department. In line with the basic 
theme of management theory, the per- 
sonnel manager should be a manager 
first, and a personnel expert second, 
Yet, this describes what should be, 
rather than what actually exists in 
many cases. Brought face to face with 
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his own self-blandishments, the per- 
sonnel manager should be the first to 
admit that any good manager could 
run the personnel department, regard- 
less of his knowledge of personnel 
techniques. It strongly suggests that 
personnel training courses might 
teach such managerial techniques as 
organization, planning, and control 
in the personnel department itself. 


Technical Services to 
The Organization 

The survey showed that an almost 
infinite variety of technical and profes- 
sional chores are performed by the per- 
sonnel manager or under his direction. 
While they may range all the way from 
plant security to Junior Achievement 
awards, these activities can be grouped 
in five major areas as shown in the 
accompanying table. 

In some instances, there may be ad- 
ditional personnel tasks but, by and 
large, this roster represents the prin- 
cipal techniques through which the 
personnel profession makes its con- 
tribution to the company’s stability 
and growth—and to its profitability. 
The survey indicated that these activ- 
ities constitute essential technical serv- 
ices—rather than “made work” or 
featherbedding on an elegant scale— 
since most of the respondents agreed 
that other people would do them if the 
personnel department did not exist. 
However, in this eventuality, the serv- 
ices would not be performed so well, 
nor coordinated into a consistent 
whole. 

The concept of “technical personnel 
services” brings up some interesting 
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Technical Services Performed by Personnel Departments 


I. LABOR RELATIONS il. EDUCATION 
. Contract negotiations 1. Employee training 
- Grievance handling 2. Supervisory training 


- Preparation and presentation of arbitra- - Organization planning and management 
tion cases development 


. Research in labor and industrial relations . Communications programs 


WAGE AND SALARY - EMPLOYMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


. Writing job descriptions . Recruiting 

. Job evaluation . Psychological testing 

. Community wage and salary surveys . Medical examinations 

. Incentive and profit sharing systems . Interviewing candidates 


. Executive compensation . Employee records management 


V. HEALTH AND WELFARE 
1. Safety programs 
2. Recreation programs 


. Facilities operations—cafeteria, parking 
lots, etc. 


. Plant security 


. Miscellaneous health and welfare activities 











questions regarding the personnel de- Many personnel men believe that 
partment’s contribution to the com- these services constitute the sum total 
pany. There seem to be three major at- of personnel management, or a major 
titudes among personnel managers re- __ portion of it. “Labor relations and em- 
garding this concept. ployment are the guts of personnel 
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management,” declared one personnel 
man. A variation on this theme is that 
success in personnel means the ability 
to promote in-company customers for 
technical services among the line man- 
agers. In this role the personnel depart- 
ment becomes a captive management 
engineering firm required to sell its 
services to willing buyers at competi- 
tive prices. 

Another view—that the technical 
personnel services should be “self- 
liquidating”’—goes something _ like 
this: “Our job is to initiate the pro- 
grams, coordinate them, train line 
managers to use them, and then to 
wither away.” 


A Prosperity Viewpoint 

A third and opposing attitude, 
which has reappeared in recent years, 
regards the technical personnel serv- 
ices as actually a line function. On 
this view, personnel men should quit 
pussyfooting around the shop and 
take over the jobs they know best, such 
as writing job descriptions, negotiating 
contracts, training employees, and 
similar technical tasks. One personnel 
man has suggested that this is a pros- 
perity viewpoint, which becomes 
stronger when line people are too busy 
to tinker around with such matters, 
and are happy to abdicate them to an 
expert (or to anybody else) so that 
they can get on with their own jobs. 
Conversely, when things get slower, 
the line executives might wish to grasp 
these duties back again in order to 
keep looking busy despite the slack- 
ened demands for their time. 

Our survey showed that the third 
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major type of activity that personnel 
people are currently engaged in is ad- 
vising top and line management. This 
consists of talking or writing about 
things from the vantage point of per- 
sonnel management experience and 
insights. Some typical subjects on 
which personnel people are asked to 
advise include: 

PLegalistic questions requiring an inter- 
pretation of the company rule book on 
such matters as firing, transferring, re- 
classification, and so forth. 
Personality problems which line man- 
agers are unable to handle. Often these 
situations are beyond salvage, and are re- 
ferred to the personnel department as a 
last resort before firing. “They like to 
drag us in by the heels after the damage 
is done,” one personnel man put it. “It 
spreads the blame for what ultimately 
happens.” 

Technical procedures in areas like 

wage and salary administration. 

In some cases, the personnel depart- 
ment has taken over the role of advis- 
ing management on what the workers 
or supervisors are thinking. Often, the 
personnel man becomes the employ- 
ees’ advocate—a sort of uncertified 
bargaining middleman who walks 
with a flag of truce in each hand— 
thereby making sure that no real com- 
munication or rapport is achieved. 

Other personnel departments act as 
the company’s “social conscience,” ad- 
vising on its responsibilities to the 
community, and advocating enlight- 
ened self-interest and business states- 
manship. In some instances, this is 
done with a view to changing attitudes, 
after which management presumably 
takes the lead; in other cases, the per- 
sonnel men assume a _ permanent 
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monopoly over these larger insights, 
issuing moral judgments when they 
seem to be indicated. 

There is also the plain common- 
sense advice which comes from the 
personnel department, when the per- 
sonnel manager commands confidence 
and respect. This advice is the most 
important of all, and ranges over every 
and any topic that may arise in the 
course of business. For example, the 
personnel man might be asked to sug- 
gest a suitable college for the presi- 
dent’s daughter, or to sit in on a con- 
ference on the location of a new plant. 
This advisory role grows out of the 
intelligence, humanity, and appeal of 
the personnel manager as a person and 
a member of top management, and 
has its roots in respect for his judgment 
on a wide range of management 
problems. 


Justifying the Personnel Function 

In the light of our discussion, what 
practical methods may be used to justi- 
fy the personnel department’s contri- 
bution to the company? It is certainly 
not something to be proved by mathe- 
matics or statistics and if the situation 
has reached the point where these pro- 
cedures are necessary, the case is lost. 
Rather, it depends on a management 
attitude which regards the personnel 
department as an integral part of op- 
erations. Like most attitudes it does 
not come about through a demand for 
“facts.” Instead, it comes from the in- 
tuitive sense that the personnel depart- 
ment is essentially worth-while—not 
simply a luxury item nor a symbol 
of profitable operations, but a positive 





contributor to the company’s welfare. 
Some pointed suggestions for foster- 
ing this attitude may be found in a 
recent survey made by Mr. A. L. Bel- 
cher, Industrial Relations Manager of 
Pillsbury Mills, of how some 300 top 
executives view the personnel func- 
tion.* These executives strongly em- 
phasized that personnel men must be 
continually aware of the profit factor 
in business operations, and must de- 
velop broad “top management” under- 
standing of industry’s problems and 
goals. 

The AMA survey of what personnel 
people are actually up to these days in- 
dicates that, by and large, they are on 
the right track. Of course, being on 
the track does not always mean arriv- 
ing at the station. Although few of the 
top executives questioned by Mr. Bel- 
cher came to their present positions by 
way of personnel jobs, they show acute 
perception into the possibilities of per- 
sonnel management. Yet, the goals 
they set forth need not be considered 
upper limits. While personnel mana- 
gers will be increasingly pressed to 
meet the expectations of top manage- 
ment, they can raise their own sights 
even higher. 

As we have suggested here, this re- 
quires a new look at both the concept 
of profit and at the personnel func- 
tion. Only when the relation between 
personnel management and profit be- 
comes an integral part of our think- 
ing, will the full contribution of per- 
sonnel management be realized. 


*For a full report on this survey, see “How Top 
Management Views the Industrial Relations 
Function,” PErsonNEL, March-April, 1958, p. 65. 





One by-product of the growing decentralization 
of industry is the need for reliable wage and salary 
data on new business areas. Here’s how a group 
of employers in one such community went about 
obtaining this information. 


A Wage and Salary Survey 
For a Small Community 


STANLEY M. HERMAN 


Salary Administrator 
Technical Military Planning Operation 


General Electric Company, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


How uci to pay an employee for 
the performance of his work is, of 
course, the basic concern of wage and 
salary administration. Generally, there 


are two essential requirements to be 
met before the “right answer” to this 
question can be determined: 

1. Knowledge of prevailing rates in 
the area from which people are to be 
recruited must be obtained. Whether 
an organization decides to pay salaries 
exactly in line with the average sal- 
aries in the community, or whether, 
on the other hand, it chooses to pay 
more or less, to be consistent, it must 
know what the going rates are. 

2. Rates for positions within an or- 
ganization should bear logical and 
equitable relationships to one anoth- 
er. Such rates should reflect the differ- 


ent levels of responsibility, skills, spe- 
cialized knowledge required, and simi- 
lar factors of the various jobs. It should 
be noted, however, that in evaluating 
jobs, there should be no attempt to 
compare completely unrelated types of 
work, 

While both requirements are vital 
and integral parts of a sound wage and 
salary administration program, it is the 
collection of information on prevailing 
rates that concerns us here. This arti- 
cle is intended to describe the methods 
used in planning, organizing, and con- 
ducting a recent community wage and 
salary survey in the Santa Barbara, 
California, area as well as to suggest 
some alternative or improved tech- 
niques based on our experiences. It 


should be stressed that these methods 





Nore. The author wishes to acknowledge the efforts of the following members of the Santa Barbara 
Personnel Association’s Wage and Salary Administration Committee in making the project reported 
here a success: Robert Davis, Personnel Supervisor of Aerophysics Development Corporation; Robert 
Smith, Personnel Officer, Santa Barbara County; Jerry Ginn, County National Bank; and Dr. Ralph 
Nair, University of California at Santa Barbara. 
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were geared to the needs of the smaller 
community, rather than to the larger 
one with a more complex industrial 
make-up, and greater facilities and 
manpower. Nevertheless, in view of 
the progressive geographical decentra- 
lization of industry, it is felt that this 
experience may be helpful to other 
companies in similar circumstances. 

The area covered by the survey in- 
cluded the city of Santa Barbara itself 
(population, 57,000) and two smaller 
adjacent communities, Goleta and 
Carpinteria. Until recently, resort ho- 
tels and related facilities comprised 
Santa Barbara’s main business, along 
with the usual commercial establish- 
ments of a city of its size. 

While still famed as a resort center, 
the community has changed some- 
what in the last few years with the 
arrival of a number of small and me- 
dium-sized research and development, 
and electronic components manufac- 
turing concerns—many of which are 
branch operations of larger compan- 
ies. General Electric’s Technical Mili- 
tary Planning Operation (TEMPO), 
which was established in Santa Bar- 
bara in mid-1956, is one of these or- 
ganizations, 


How the Survey Was Organized 


In hiring local personnel to fill cleri- 
cal, production, and other jobs, 


TEMPO and the other new compan- 
ies were handicapped by the lack of 
any reliable community wage and sal- 
ary information, and soon found that 
hit-or-miss methods of rate setting 
were highly unsatisfactory. According- 
ly, when the Santa Barbara Personnel 
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Association was formed, early in 1957, 
one of its first major projects was a 
community wage and salary survey. 

The Santa Barbara Personnel Asso- 
ciation is composed of personnel peo- 
ple from most of the new companies, 
as well as from many older firms and 
a few local and state government agen- 
cies. The Wage and Salary Adminis- 
tration Committee, which planned and 
directed the survey, represented many 
segments of the “employing commu- 
nity.” It included representatives from 
a large retailing and service organiza- 
tion, a major bank, a research and 
development firm, the Santa Barbara 
County Personnel Department, the 
Santa Barbara campus of the Univer- 
sity of California, and a systems re- 
search operation. 

While the cooperation of a local per- 
sonnel association is undoubtedly de- 
sirable, such a survey could be con- 
ducted by other community organiza- 
tions, such as the local Chamber of 
Commerce, the businessmen’s associa- 
tion, or a joint industry-government 
group formed especially for the pur- 
pose. 

One of the first questions to be set- 
tled by the Committee was how the 
rate data should be obtained. After dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of mail ques- 
tionnaires, phone interviews, and per- 
sonal visits, the committee decided 
that the last-named method would pro- 
vide the most valid and reliable re- 
sults, and that, if feasible, senior stu- 
dents in the Industrial Management 
Program of the University of Califor- 
nia at Santa Barbara would be used 
for the field work. With the coopera- 
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tion of Dr. Ralph Nair (a committee 
member) and Dr. John McClure, both 
of the university faculty, arrangements 
were made to obtain the required field 
representatives on a volunteer basis. 
The students welcomed the opportun- 
ity to participate with enthusiasm, and 
evidently found the experience inter- 
esting and worth while, since there 
were numerous volunteers for a sub- 
sequent survey conducted by the San- 
ta Barbara Personnel Association. 
In communities where university 
students are not available, other 


sources of manpower might include 
the administrative departments of 
local governmental agencies, such as 
the county, the city, school districts, 
and so forth. Often these agencies will 
be anxious to cooperate in providing 
junior administrative personnel for the 


survey, since the information obtained 
can be of substantial help to them in 
keeping salaries in line with industrial 
rates. Local offices of the State Depart- 
ment of Employment or similar busi- 
Ness service organizations are also usu- 
ally willing to cooperate. In addition, 
personnel might be obtained from pub- 
lic service organizations which have a 
sound reputation and can adequately 
safeguard the confidential nature of 
rate information. 

After the method of collecting the 
data had been determined, the com- 
mittee had to agree upon a number of 
other basic questions: 

> Determining the best time for the 

survey. 

> Deciding whether rate information 

gathered should be based on minimum- 


maximum ranges or actual wages and 
salaries paid. 
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> Defining the geographical limits of the 
survey area. 

Establishing the size and composition 
of the sample. 

” Choosing the benchmark or key jobs 
to be covered. 

> Deciding how the field representatives 
were to be trained. 

> Ascertaining what physical facilities, 
clerical help, forms, letters, and so 
forth, were needed. 

> Making contacts with local organiza- 
tions, such as the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Better Business Bureau, and 
with the press, to gain acceptance for the 
survey. 

> Settling the operating details of collect- 
ing and tabulating the data, and safe- 
guarding their confidential nature. 

> Arranging for the preparation and dis- 
tribution of the survey report. 


Scheduling the Survey 

It was decided to start the field work 
in late October. This decision was 
based on such factors as the conven- 
ience of the student field workers, oth- 
er scheduled community activities, 
and a general impression that by this 
time most firms would have put into 
effect any major revisions to their rate 
structures for the year. Since contract 
negotiation periods were relatively 
negligible in the area, they did not 
complicate the scheduling. However, 
in other communities, the bargaining 
pattern may be an important factor. 
In one local survey conducted several 
years ago, firms whose payrolls repre- 
sented 20 per cent of the total survey 
population were caught in the middle 
of contract negotiations and could not 
provide meaningful rate information. 

On the second point it was felt that 
information about rates actually being 
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NAME OF FIRM CONTACT 


Smith & Son C. R. Jones 


ADDRESS PHONE 


121 W. 4th St. 2-3131 


Personnel Manager 


Lake Dairy M. L. Pitts 


Office Manager 


Ziltron Corp. R. P. Gnith 


Vice President 


322 W. 4th St. 2-4970 


443 N. Mason 2-3181 


EXHIBIT 1 
Firm List for Use of Field Staff 





paid, rather than established rate 
ranges would provide a more accurate 
and dependable picture. Past experi- 
ence has shown that some surveys 
based on rate-range data have proved 
highly misleading because many of 
the participating firms seldom actually 
used their listed minimum rates for 
hiring. Similarly, a number of the max- 
imum rates on the books were gen- 
erally beyond the reach of any em- 
ployees except a few “oldtimers” with 
extremely long service. The commit- 
tee was also influenced by the fact that 
a considerable number of the Santa 
Barbara companies either paid flat 
rates or had pre-determined schedules. 
In our case, the choice of the sur- 
vey’s geographical limits was simpli- 
fied by the fact that Goleta and Car- 
pinteria were the only communities 
close enough to Santa Barbara to be 
within commuting distance. Of course, 
this may be a more complex problem 
in other areas. Nevertheless, it is ad- 
visable to define the geographical lim- 
its before starting the field work. 
Again, there were few difficulties in 
determining our sample, which com- 
prised almost all the companies in the 
community with more than 50 em- 
ployees, plus a representative group of 


these employing less than 50. Of the 61 
companies that were approached, 57, 
with a total of 6,000 full-time workers, 
agreed to participate. Of the partici- 
pating companies, 40 per cent em- 
ployed from one to 50 workers, 25 per 
cent from 51 to 100, and 23 per cent 
from 101 to 200. Companies employing 
over 200 made up the remaining 12 
per cent. Approximately 1,600 posi- 
tions were covered by the survey. 

Selecting a representative sample ne- 
cessitates a clear picture of the com- . 
munity’s businesses and the general 
composition of its workforce. Such in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
local Chamber of Commerce, the De- 
partment of Employment, or the local 
Social Security Administration office. 
These agencies will also be able to fur- 
nish the name of the proper person to 
contact in each firm. 

After the firms to be included in the 
survey have been selected, lists should 
be made up for the use of the field 
staff as well as for permanent record. 
The lists should be prepared for the 
field representatives on a geographical 
basis, with all firms in the same locali- 
ty shown on one sheet or group of 
sheets in logical traveling sequence. 


(See Exhibit 1.) 
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To safeguard the confidential na- 
ture of the data, code numbers should 
be assigned later by the field work su- 
pervisor. The code may consist of a 
letter designating the area and a num- 
ber for each firm in the area (eg, 
Smith & Son, B-3, Lake Dairy, B-5, 
and so on). On the data-collection 
work sheets, companies should be in- 
dicated by code only. 


Selecting the Benchmark Jobs 

In determining the benchmark jobs 
to be covered, the committee first pre- 
pared a tentative list of about 35 job 
titles. Copies were then sent to all 
members of the Personnel Association 
who were asked to check the titles they 
were interested in and to suggest addi- 
tional ones. On the basis of this infor- 
mation, a new list was drawn up with 
45 titles. After further refinement it 
was narrowed down to 35 titles again. 
These, however, were different from 
the original group. 

After the benchmark jobs had been 
selected, the next step was to define 
and code them. Each committee mem- 
ber prepared descriptions of the jobs 
with which he was most familiar for 
review by other committee members. 
Wherever possible, descriptions that 
had been used previously in other sur- 
veys were taken as a guide, with ap- 
propriate modifications where neces- 
sary. The titles were then arranged ac- 
cording to occupational groupings— 
Maintenance and Trades, Clerical, and 
Technical and Professional—and num- 
bered. 

In our case, we used a simple but 
adequate code in which Nos. 1 
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through 199 were assigned to Mainte- 
nance and Trades jobs, Nos. 200 
through 399 to Clerical, and so forth. 
(An even finer breakdown may be 
made by sub-groupings if desired.) 
Individual code numbers were then 
assigned to each title in multiples of 
10, e.g., Laborer, 100, Electronic As- 
sembler, Precision, 110, Precision Ma- 
chinist, 120, etc. This system leaves 
room for other titles to be added, if 
necessary. Thus, Laborer, Semi-skilled, 
could be coded 101 and Electronic As- 
sembler, Repetitive, 111, without re- 
coding the whole series. This proced- 
ure may be helpful in subsequent sur- 
veys where earlier records may be 
used, 

The benchmark titles, job descrip- 
tions, and code numbers were then 
compiled in booklet form for the field 
staff. Each field representative carried 
two booklets, one for his own use and 
one for the company representative, to 
facilitate discussion and mutual under- 
standing of each job covered. Two 
sample benchmark descriptions fol- 
low: 

154. SEMI-SKILLED MACHINE OP- 
ERATOR (Electronic, Wood, Metal, 
Plastics, and Rubber Industries): 
Engaged in semi-skilled activities rela- 
tively simple in nature, requiring usu- 
ally a month or less of training. Usually 
works under close supervision and is not 
responsible for the work of others. Re- 
quirements of job are average eye, hand, 
and finger dexterity. Operates various 
machines and/or hand tools to perform 
one or more of the following activities 
prior to or in conjunction with assem- 
bly: cutting, forming, bending, press- 
ing, moulding, extruding, welding, sol- 
dering, drilling, grinding, polishing, sort- 
ing, packing, weighing, testing, etc. 
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210. SECRETARY: 

Performs secretarial and clerical duties 
for a superior in an administrative or ex- 
ecutive position. Duties include making 
appointments for superior; receiving 
people coming into office; answering and 
making phone calls; handling personal, 
important, or confidential mail, and 
writing routine correspondence on own 
initiative; taking dictation (where tran- 
scribing machine is not used) either in 
shorthand or by stenotype or similar ma- 
chine, and transcribing dictation or thie 
recorded information reproduced on a 
transcribing machine. May prepare spe- 
cial reports or memoranda for informa- 
tion of superior. May act as leadgirl in 
charge of a stenographic pool. 

Guides: 

1. May work from dictaphone or other 
transcribing machine. 

2. Serves department heads in large or- 
ganizations or their equivalent in smaller 
firms. 

3. Administrative assistants, executive sec- 
retaries, and secretary to president or the 
equivalent in larger organizations are not 
included in the survey. 


It should be mentioned that while 
the above description covers the job 
of a “senior” level secretary, in the 
booklets both the senior and junior 
level jobs were identified by the same 
title—“Secretary”—although they had 
different code numbers and, of course, 
different descriptions. The same prac- 
tice was followed in three levels of 
Typist Clerk jobs and two of Ac- 
counting Clerk. However, in the sur- 
vey report itself, the different job lev- 
els were designated “junior,” “inter- 
mediate,” or “senior,” as the case might 
be. By refraining from the use of such 
terms in the actual data-gathering pro- 
cedure, we hoped to avoid the difficul- 
ties that had been encountered in oth- 
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er surveys where connotations of status 
or seniority had hindered company rep- 
resentatives in accurately describing 
actual job duties. 


The Data-Collection Form 

We decided that, for the convenience 
of the field representatives, our data- 
collection form should consist of sin- 
gle, one-sided sheets. In following this 
procedure, where there are more posi- 
tions than can be shown on a single 
sheet, additional sheets, each labeled 
“Page—of—pages,” may be stapled to 
the first. Since entries will be made in 
the presence of the company represen- 
tative, the form should be printed 
rather than mimeographed, provide 
sufficient space for notations, show the 
name of the sponsoring organization 
at the top, and be clearly labeled con- 
FIDENTIAL. It should contain spaces to 
enter the firm code number, the date, 
the name or initials of the field repre- 
sentative, and the total number of full- 
time employees employed by the firm. 
The main part of the form should con- 
tain columns for the following infor- 
mation about each job title covered 
in the survey: 

1. Job code number. 

2. Company job title. 

3. Number of hours in workweek. 

4. Rate of earning (divided column for 

dollars and cents) and time payment 

basis—per hour, per week, biweekly, per 

month. (This may be indicated by letter, 

e.g., H, W, BW, etc.) 

5. Number of employees at each rate. 

6. Conversion of rate to 40-hour basis 

(to be filled in by tabulators). 

7. Remarks on such matters as bonuses, 


perquisites, etc. (These may also be con- 
tinued on the back of the form.) 
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As has been said, one of the major 
tasks in organizing the survey was 
the training of the student field repre- 
sentatives. As a group, our students 
were mature and poised seniors with 
a general background in business, and 
though they were without any pre- 
vious training in the personnel field 
or in wage and salary surveying, they 
did a highly creditable job. Rather 
than attempt to give a comprehensive 
outline of all areas which should be 
covered in the training sessions, here 
we shall emphasize only some of the 
critical points. 

The sessions should, of course, be 
conducted by experienced personnel 
people and may include some practice 
interviews, with the trainees playing 
the roles of company representatives. 
The role-playing technique is espe- 


cially suited for this kind of training. 


What the Field Man Should Know 


Particular attention should be given 
to the initial contact with the company 
representative. The field man should 
have a planned, tactful approach, and 
be able to summarize the survey’s aims 
and benefits, as well as to answer the 
most commonly raised objections. 
However, if the groundwork for the 
survey has been adequately handled, 
he should encounter few difficulties of 
this kind. (It also facilitates matters if 
appointments are made in advance, 
and clerical help is available to sched- 
ule appointments and take messages.) 

Each benchmark description should 
be thoroughly reviewed with numer- 
ous examples. This is particularly im- 
portant in the case of related jobs of 
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different skill levels such as junior and 
senior clerk; here, the distinguishing 
characteristics of each level should be 
pointed out. 

The field man should be instructed 
in the use of the benchmark booklets 
and data-collection forms, with par- 
ticular emphasis on how to list rates 
carefully and correctly. (There have 
been some surveys in which $3.15 per 
hour has actually been tabulated as 
$315 per month!) 

Consistent policies should be estab- 
lished for recording bonuses and per- 
quisites. In cases of doubt, the repre- 
sentative should be instructed to re- 
cord the information under “Re- 
marks” for later interpretation by the 
survey director. (This is sound prac- 
tice generally for any type of informa- 
tion that seems unclear to the repre- 
sentative.) 

A survey director should be appoint- 
ed to supervise the efforts of the field 
representatives. He should be readily 
available by telephone to answer their 
questions from the field. During the 
first few days of the survey he should 
meet with the representatives as a 
group to review their experiences and 
advise them. If possible, at the end of 
each day, he should review the data- 
collection sheets and question any 
ambiguous entries. 

It is worth mentioning that the data- 
collection sheets should be stored safe- 
ly so that they may be used in subse- 
quent surveys. They can provide a 
check on the information obtained 
and generally facilitate future projects 
of this kind. 


Pre-arrangements and publicity are, 
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[LETTERHEAD ] 


Dear Sir: 


This is to advise you that the first annual wage and salary 
survey of the Fairville community will be conducted October 6 
through October 27, 1958. The purpose of this survey will be 
to determine prevailing general wage and salary levels for a 
broad sample of occupations in the area. 


Copies of the statistical summaries of data collected will be 
made available to all participating firms and will undoubted- 
ly be of assistance to you in appraising your firm's wage and 
salary policies as they relate to area averages. 


The survey will be conducted under the auspices of the Fair- 
ville Personnel Association and will include more than 100 
local firms. Data will be collected by graduate students in 
the School of Business Administration of State University un- 
der the direction of Dean R. E. Moore. All information pro- 
vided will, of course, be mainteined on a strictly confiden- 
tial basis. No firms or firm representatives will have access 
to any specific rate information. All statistics will be re- 
ported solely in terms of community averages and participating 
firms will not be identified. 





A field representative will contact you to arrange a conveni- 
ent time for an interview. The representative will bear a pro- 
per credential letter and will be pleased to answer any specif- 
ic questions you may have. Your cooperation will be sincerely 
appreciated and we believe this survey will be of substantial 
value to you and other employers in the Fairville area. 


For any further clarification you may contact Dean Moore at the 
University (Phone WA 2-2121). 


All pertinent information relative to the survey has been filed 
with the Fairville Better Business Bureau. 








Yours sincerely, 


William 0. Miller, Chairman 
Wage and Salary Survey Committee 





EXHIBIT 2 
Sample Letter Requesting Participation in Survey 
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of course, vital to the success of the 
survey. The Chamber of Commerce, 
Better Business Bureau, and other lo- 
cal business organizations are usually 
more than willing to cooperate. Simi- 
larly, local newspapers will provide 
press space for news releases and arti- 
cles. Timing on publicity should be 
coordinated with the field work. 

Letters to the companies invited to 
participate should also be carefully 
timed to arrive in advance—but not 
too far in advance—of the field repre- 
sentative’s visit. The letters may be sent 
out by the Chamber of Commerce, by 
the organization sponsoring the sur- 
vey, or by both. A sample letter is 
shown in Exhibit 2. 


Preparing the Report 

The final stages consist of tabulating 
the data and preparing the survey re- 
port. While the methods used and the 
form of the report will naturally vary 
according to particular requirements, 
it may be helpful to suggest a few gen- 
eral guides. 

The data should be tabulated and 
compiled by “disinterested” people— 
other than the field representatives. In 
our survey, we used other students for 
this purpose. In addition, the data 
should be converted to common de- 
nominators—dollars per week or per 
month for salaried jobs, and the rate 
per hour, based on a 40-hour work- 
week, for hourly-paid jobs. The form- 
ula for conversion should be shown in 
the report. Since the conversion proc- 
ess is far from simple, particularly for 
such items as varying workweeks and 
unusual pay periods, special care must 
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be taken to insure accuracy of the final 
figures. 

The report should contain a state- 
ment explaining how bonuses, allow- 
ances for meals and lodgings, auto ex- 
penses, uniforms, and so forth have 
been treated, and under what condi- 
tions they were factored into the rates 
shown. It may also be desirable to pro- 
vide a frequency table for each job 
classification, particularly when the 
sample is relatively small. In any event, 
all statistical terms, such as “median,” 
“weighted average,” “quartile range,” 
and so on, should be defined at the 
outset, with a clear explanation of how 
they are used in the report. 

In conclusion, one further qualify- 
ing observation should be made about 
the program outlined in this article. 
The methods utilized in the Santa 
Barbara survey (the use of student 
field representatives and the tech- 
niques of obtaining rate information) 
were intended to provide data sufh- 
ciently valid and reliable for a sound 
wage and salary administration pro- 
gram. We believe they constitute an 
excellent approach to the survey pro- 
ject, commensurate with the time, 
manpower, and resources available in 
the smaller community. At the same 
time, however, it is apparent that in a 
larger metropolitan area where the 
survey sample may be much broader 
and more complex (and where there 
are also greater resources available), 
additional refinements would proba- 
bly be highly desirable, including, for 
example, the use of professional con- 
sultants in the field work phase of the 
survey. 





FOLLOWING A PERIOD of comparative respite from the 
strains and stresses of contract negotiations, many com- 
panies are now face to face with the fact that the year 
of decision is once again at hand. But this time, bargain- 
ing will operate in a different climate from that of the 
past few years. The downswing in the economy, the 
growing public concern over inflation, and the impact of 
the McClellan Committee hearings have all thrown 
into sharper focus the need for a bolder and more con- 
structive management approach to the issues confronting 
it across the table. 


Provisions that must inevitably raise the built-in cost 
of operations can no longer be acquiesced in simply for 
the sake of buying peace. More and more, management 
is coming to recognize the hazards of pattern bargaining. 
Every demand must now be scrutinized and evaluated in 
the light of the company’s individual situation. 


Yet, aware though they are of the need to hold the 
line, many companies still blunder into yielding more 
than they bargained for. Some errors that can be averted 
by more careful advance preparations and a clearer un- 
derstanding of the issues at stake are examined in the 
following pages. Of the fwe contributions, the last three 
have been adapted from material presented at AMA’s 
recent Labor Relations Conference. 








Featherbedding is no longer the exclusive head- 
ache of companies that bargain with craft unions. 
Management generally must now hold the line 
against the further spread of restrictive work 


practices. 


Plain Facts About Featherbedding 


HERBERT R. NORTHRUP 


Consultant—Labor Economics 
General Electric Company 


Fearserseppine is basically an at- 
tempt on the part of workers, usually 
acting through a union, to expand 
employment. However, it is a waste- 
ful method of dealing with the prob- 
lem, since it adds to the cost of produc- 
tion, decreases productivity, and tends 
to curtail total employment, except in 
the very short run. In some cases, feath- 
erbedding provisions increase an em- 
ployer’s cost to such an extent that he 
cannot increase wages. 
Featherbedding is traditionally asso- 
ciated with the printing, building, 
amusement, and railroad industries, all 
of which have been organized for 
many years by craft unions. In these 
industries it includes such practices as 
the employment of unnecessary per- 
sonnel (e.g., standby musicians); un- 
necessary work (e.g., cutting off fac- 
tory-threaded pipe ends and re-thread- 
ing on the job) ; time-consuming work 
methods (e.g., using handtools instead 
of power tools); and performance of 
unskilled work by skilled men (eg., 
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steamfitters instead of laborers insu- 
lating pipe). 

The craft unions have been success- 
ful in imposing such uneconomic reg- 
ulations for several reasons. Because 
these industries either sell a service or 
produce against a time deadline, they 
are unusually vulnerable to strike ac- 
tion and, therefore, to union power. 
The restrictions are usually negotiated 
little by little, craft by craft, and since 
no restriction by itself adds a signifi- 
cant cost to the end product, the em- 
ployers are reluctant to spend much 
money to avoid any particular one. 
Unfortunately, a series of uneconomic 
practices, however minor each may be, 
soon adds up to a formidable cost 
which must be passed on to the con- 
sumer—if he will pay. If he balks, the 
industry’s profit and employment de- 
cline. 

In addition, these industries—and 
their unions as well—tend to misjudge 
their competitive positions in the econ- 
omy. Actually, the demand for their 





products and services is far more elas- 
tic than they seem to believe—judg- 
ing by current practices. This is espe- 
cially true in a less-than-boom period. 
But the consumer is not such a patsy 
as the principals in these industries 
seem to think. How many jobs have 
been lost to building workers by the 
rise of the do-it-yourself movement? 
How many printers are out of work 
because of newspaper consolidations 
and the shift to competitive reproduc- 
tion methods? What about the loss of 
jobs in the amusement field because of 
high labor costs? What good does it 
do to give two railroad men 24-hours 
pay for one man’s eight hours of work 
when railroad jobs are only one-third 
of what they were 25 years ago? 

Featherbedding rules have not elim- 
inated or even mitigated the intermit- 
tent employment in the building and 
amusement industries, nor halted the 
secular decline in railway employment. 
Instead, they have without doubt ag- 
gravated the problems in these indus- 
tries. Excessive featherbedding is the 
hallmark of the industry which, at 
best, is failing to keep pace with mar- 
ket growth, and at worst, withering 
on the vine. 


Application to Manufacturing 

The restrictive practices in these in- 
dustries may seem unrelated to the 
immediate, or even long-range, prob- 
lems of manufacturing generally. 
However, recent developments indi- 
cate that the craft union influence is 
spreading, and that several forms of 
featherbedding are now taking hold in 
manufacturing. 
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The craftsmen who are today 
within large industrial unions have be- 
come increasingly restless. The skilled 
trades workers in the United Auto 
Workers, for example, have been de- 
manding a separate bargaining sched- 
ule which would guarantee them a 
higher minimum wage than the pro- 
duction workers. 

In other industries, such as steel, 
there has been in the last five years an 
increasing number of petitions to the 
National Labor Relations Board for 
separate representation by skilled craft 
groups. Consequently, unions, such as 
the UAW, have tried to mollify the 
craftsmen within their jurisdiction to 
prevent a loss of membership in the 
event that the NLRB should become 
more lenient in permitting craft sev- 
erance. 


Craft Ownership of Jobs 


Not only have these craft workers 
become restless, but the idea of craft 
ownership of jobs is gaining ground 
in manufacturing. If a particular craft 
can establish the fact that a particular 
type of work “belongs” to it, then 
management loses the right to assign 
work, and thus, to utilize its labor 
force most efficiently. 

The right of job ownership has 
reached its peak in the railroad in- 
dustry where it is enforced by the 
rulings of the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board, the only federal com- 
pulsory labor arbitration agency.’ The 


*For an analysis of the NRAB and its rulings, 
see H. R. Northrup and M. L. Kahn, “Railroad 


Grievance Machinery: A Critical Analysis,” 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Vol. 5, 
April and July, 1952, pp. 365-382 and 540-559. 
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extent to which craft ownership of 
jobs has expanded railroad labor costs, 
and eliminated flexibility in the han- 
dling of the labor force is almost in- 
credible. But more important, this 
principle shows every sign of being 
extended to industry in general—via 
the same route as it took in the rail- 
road industry, namely, through the 
seniority principle. 

The argument goes like this: If a 
man has seniority in a particular occu- 
pation, then he alone can perform the 
work, even though other persons are 
qualified to do it. By seniority, he ac- 
quires exclusive ownership in his job. 
Unfortunately, some arbitrators have 
found this reasoning most appealing. 

For example, a recent arbitration de- 
cision involving the Republic Steel 
Company and the United Steelwork- 
ers of America held that the company 
was not justified in assigning another 
worker to a job usually done by the 
electrical millwright—repairing serv- 
ice trucks—even though it had to be 
done on a day when the millwright 
was not scheduled to work. Noting 
that the foreman’s desire to avoid lay- 
ing off other men did not justify a 
departure from the usual practice, the 
arbitrator awarded the millwright a 
day’s pay at overtime rates for owning 
the job, while the other worker also 
kept his pay.” 

Similarly, according to this reason- 
ing, if an employee “owns” a job, the 
employer is no longer permitted to 
contract it out; and if, in the exercise of 
what he thought was his management 


"See Steel Labor, April, 1958, p. 6. 
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function, he does so, the employee is 
entitled to be paid for not working. 

Few managements can have be- 
lieved that signing a seniority agree- 
ment would mean turning over job 
ownership as well. Many arbitrators, 
however, seem to be under this impres- 
sion, and apparently, have been able 
to make their rulings stick. Although, 
in the past, industrial unions gener- 
ally have not sought such an interpre- 
tation of seniority, increasing pressure 
on the part of various craft groups is 
likely to lead them to this point of 
view. This pressure will probably be 
strongest in times of layoffs when the 
principle of job ownership can save a 
man’s job. Of course, the added cost 
involved may eventually result in ad- 
ditional unemployment, including the 
worker whose job was supposedly 
saved. But this possibility usually does 
not dawn on the advocates of restric- 
tive rules until it is too late. 


Related Make-Work Practices 

A related idea is that of job confine- 
ment—if a job is owned by a particu- 
lar craft, its limits must be confined or 
circumscribed. Recently, an unauthor- 
ized work stoppage over this issue oc- 
curred at General Electric’s Large 
Steam Turbine Department in Sche- 
nectady, when some small groups of 
chippers and flame gaugers were in- 
structed by management to squirt oil 
on castings so they could see where 
they were going. 

Through their local unions, the 
groups charged that squirting oil 
from a can was outside the jurisdic- 
tion of their jobs, and demanded that 





somebody else do the work. When 
management stood on its right to di- 
rect the work, a strike was called, 
which soon spread to the whole de- 
partment. 

Here was a deliberate effort to make 
work, If the strike had been successful 
—which it was not—it would have ad- 
versely affected the costs and competi- 
tive position of the department at a 
time of business uncertainty. High 
labor costs arising from such feather- 
bedding demands can easily cause the 
loss of orders upon which employ- 
ment is based. 

Other aspects of seniority also help 
make it “the area of the labor contract 
in which hidden costs are perhaps 
most easily incorporated.”* The provi- 
sions covering job bidding, bumping, 
downgrading, trial periods, training 
periods, and job jurisdiction usually 
produce much more than their share 
of hidden labor costs and cause an in- 
ordinate amount of waste motion. Con- 
sider the enormous loss of worktime 
from such practices as bidding on jobs, 
bumping on the downgrade, permit- 
ting senior but unqualified employees 
to operate and possibly to damage ma- 
chinery, and training people who are 
bumped out of their jobs. We may well 
ask why ‘seniority is termed a “non- 
economic” issue in negotiations! 

Uneconomic rules and make-work 
practices are often further extended 
through multi-plant agreements. While 
multi-plant bargaining is not necessar- 
ily undesirable, it promotes the tend- 
ency for uneconomic rules to become 


*E, F. Scoutten, “Hidden Costs in the Labor 
Contract,” AMA Personnel Series No. 172, p. 51 
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frozen in contracts, and, at the same 
time, to become even more uneco- 
nomic because of changing technol- 
ogy. Hence, the wider the bargaining 
span, the greater the impact of such 
rules. 

This is most likely to occur in situa- 
tions involving arbitration. When the 
bargaining unit is larger, the arbitra- 
tor is usually less knowledgeable about 
local conditions, and more likely to 
rely on precedents. Adherence to 
precedent, without taking into ac- 
count local differences, can result in 
artificial decisions with serious eco- 
nomic effects on the industry. 


Union Work on Company Time 

Payment for union work on com- 
pany time can be another uneconomic 
extension of the featherbedding prin- 
ciple. Prior to my present position, I 
was responsible for industrial rela- 
tions in a New England plant which 
had recently been acquired by a new , 
management. One of the first things I 
found was that there were four shop 
stewards in the plant who had not 
worked for five years. They were being 
paid average hourly wages for wan- 
dering around the plant, “settling 
grievances.” The supervisors had no 
control over them, and the stewards 
kept the time study department so 
busy that it had little chance to time 
jobs—thus weakening the incentive 
system. 

I also found that the idea of the non- 
working stewards had originated with 
the former management in an attempt 
to buy them off in the hope of de- 
creasing union pressure for wage in- 
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creases and benefits. The net cost of 
buying off the stewards—including the 
trouble they caused looking for some- 
thing to do—could have paid for a 
small wage increase throughout the 
plant and increased employee satisfac- 
tion into the bargain. 

We succeeded in straightening out 
this situation and getting the shop 
stewards back to work. Actually, it 
turned out that they were not too dif- 
ficult to deal with once they realized 
that we meant to correct inefficiencies 
at all levels in order to improve the 
company’s obviously poor financial 
condition. In fact, neither the unions 
involved nor the shop stewards them- 
selves were really uncooperative. They 
were quite willing to work with a 
management that meant business. Yet 
the fact remains that, for five years, 
they had been paid for not working. 


A Widespread Practice 

The practice of paying employees 
for time spent on union business has 
gained wide acceptance since World 
War II. A survey report by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
found that 90 out of 96 companies 
queried paid for such time.* Appar- 
ently, the companies that were able to 
keep the amount of time spent on 
union business under control regarded 
it as a worth-while expense. As a pa- 
per company’s director of industrial 
relations said, “We don’t think we have 
a problem in this area, possibly because 
our theory is that time spent on union 


*J. J. Bambrick, Jr. and A. A. Blum, “Pay for 
Union Business During Working Hours,” 
Management Record, Nov., 1957, pp. 381-398. 
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business is time spent on company 
business, too.”® 

However, a more recent AMA sur- 
vey found that while most of the 142 
companies queried also paid for time 
spent in grievance handling, there ap- 
peared to be growing dissatisfaction 
with abuses of this practice and signs 
of a trend away from company pay- 
ments.® 

Along these lines, the 1958 agree- 
ment of Kaiser Company’s metal prod- 
ucts division with the UAW, which 
reduced wages and other labor costs 
generally, eliminated a former provi- 
sion for paying union stewards for 
time spent on union business.’ 

How easily the system can get out 
of hand can be seen from the case of 
the Robbins Engineering Company of 
Detroit, which went out of business 
early this year. One of the reasons, ac- 
cording to its management, was exces- 
sive featherbedding, including the 
cost of “thousands of useless hours 
.  . spent each month in digging up, 
airing, and discussing phony griev- 
ances.”® 

Since spending time on union busi- 
ness is generally more pleasant than 
working on a machine, the steward is 
constantly tempted to take advantage 
of the situation. Unfortunately, some 
managements permit this, apparently 
because they believe that paying stew- 
ards for not working will buy the 


*Ibid., p. 391. 

°R. E. Low, “Payments for Grievance Handling: 
A Survey of Company Practice,” PERsoNnNEL, 
Sept.-Oct., 1957, p. 72. 

*The New York Times, April 12, 1958. 
*Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, April, 
1958, p. 162. 





union’s good will and improve labor 
relations. 

Good labor relations cannot be so 
cheaply bought. In my experience, the 
man on the machine is not in the least 
gratified by the fact that the union 
steward gets paid for not working. 
Rather, he generally feels that he also 
should get paid for not doing his job. 
It seems doubtful whether on balance 
the company can possibly stand to 
gain from such a practice. Nor do I be- 
lieve that the managements who per- 
mit it are really aware of the costs in- 
volved. 


Incentive Systems Should Be Probed 


Featherbedding can also creep into 
incentive systems, changing them into 
methods for receiving payment with- 
out work. We need to explore, for ex- 
ample, how restrictions on the right to 
retime jobs destroys incentive, and 
how paying average hourly wages 
tends to insure earnings without guar- 
anteeing work. 

In addition, there are many other 
aspects of incentive systems that need 
to be carefully probed by management. 
While it is not possible to treat the 
subject exhaustively within the con- 
fines of this article, in my opinion, 
many, although certainly not all, in- 
centive systems provide an induce- 
ment to featherbed instead of to 
work.® 

Extensive legislation has been pro- 
posed to deal with the whole problem 
of featherbedding. As a-matter of fact, 
we already have Section 8b (6) of the 


°I expect to deal with this subject at some 
length in a future article. 
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Taft-Hartley Act, which makes it an 
unfair labor practice for a union “to 
cause or attempt to cause an employer 
to pay or deliver or agree to pay or de- 
liver any money or other thing of 
value in the nature of an exaction, for 
services which are not performed or 
not to be performed.” However, this 
clause has been notably unsuccessful 
in curbing featherbedding; and court 
rulings have shown that it can be 
evaded with ease. As Benjamin Aar- 
on of the University of California at 
Los Angeles pointed out five years 
ago, “It will henceforth require re- 
markable tactical stupidity on the part 
of any union to bring Section 8b (6) 
into play.”?° 

Although make-work rules are 
wasteful and costly to the public, it is 


doubtful whether they can be dealt 
with effectively by legislation. What 
agency, for example, is to pass judg- 
ment on how fast a man should work, 
or how many men should be required 
to operate a given machine, or at ex- 
actly what point a job requires a 


skilled, 
worker? 
Legislation would have to give ex- 
traordinary discretion to a govern- 
ment bureau. To do its job effectively, 
such a bureau would have to make so 
many decisions on such a wide range 
of labor relations matters that it 
would end by regulating industrial re- 
lations to a degree which neither labor, 
business, nor the public would like. 
In a period of recession, there is a 
strong tendency on the part of work- 


B. Aaron, “Government Restraints on Feather- 
bedding,” Stanford Law Review, July, 1953, 
p. 712. 


rather than an_ unskilled 
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ers and unions to try to protect them- 
selves by ill-advised restrictive prac- 
tices." Management also tends to 
agree to such restrictions in order to 
obtain a contract without a strike or 
costly wage or fringe benefits conces- 
sions. It would be far better, however, 
for management to understand the im- 
plication of featherbedding, to com- 
municate it as widely as possible, and 
to stand firm against any union restric- 
tions on sound plant operations. Such 
rules generally affect only a small por- 
tion of a plant’s production work- 
force. In the typical industrial union, 
a well-informed rank and file is rarely 
“This concluding analysis is taken largely from 
G. F. Bloom and H. R. Northrup, Economics 
of Labor Relations, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Ill., Third Edition, 1958, pp. 208- 
210. See also S. H. Slichter, Union Policies and 


Industrial Management, Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D.C., 1941, pp. 164-200. 
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anxious to assert maximum economic 
pressure, or to engage in a strike, so 
that some men may receive pay for 
not working. Yielding on such restric- 
tions benefits the few at the expense 
of the many. 

But even those who benefit do so 
only in a limited way. As I have point- 
ed out, featherbedding not only adds 
costs; it decreases productivity as well. 
Since these added costs must be ab- 
sorbed or passed on to the consumer 
in the form of higher prices, they cause 
a decline in the company’s or indus- 
try’s ability to compete. Sooner or 
later, this is likely to mean a drop in 
employment. No seniority agreement 
protects a jobholder if his job is no 
longer there. The few who do tem- 
porarily benefit often end up the vic- 
tims of their own restrictive practices. 


Automation in the Automobile Industry: An Attitude Survey 


WHILE automation causes some job dissatisfactions, automobile workers, on the 
whole, prefer automated to non-automated jobs, according to a recent study by 
William A. Faunce, of Michigan State University’s Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center. The study was based on interviews with 125 workers in four large machin- 
ing departments of a highly automated Detorit plant. 

The preference for automation was largely due to the decreased need for mate- 
rials handling and the physical effort required. Automated jobs were also re- 
garded as involving more responsibility. Some workers felt, too, that they were 
more challenging and interesting. 

On the other hand, many of the workers questioned complained of isolation 
on the job because of the distance between work stations, machine noise, and the 
need for concentrated attention on the work. Closer supervision, less feeling of 
identification with a particular work group, and greater tension resulting from the 
faster work pace, the frequent breakdowns of automated machinery, and the 
higher cost of mistakes were other causes of dissatisfaction. The decreased control 
over work pace, and the fact that previous skills were no longer needed also 
caused feelings of alienation from the work. 





Statisticians are by no means agreed on how 
productivity should be measured. Of all the yard- 
sticks in current use, least pertinent to a com- 
pany’s particular situation is the index on which 
the improvement factor is based—the annual rate 
of growth for the national economy. 


Productivity and the 
Annual Improvement Factor 


DALE D. McCONKEY 


Couzecrive Barcaintnc has given 
birth to many problem children. Some 
of these, it is true, eventually grow 
into acceptable members of society. 
Others, however, seem to become an 
increasing parental headache as time 


goes on. One of these more trouble- 
some offspring is that comparatively 
recent addition to the family—the an- 
nual improvement factor. 

The annual improvement factor first 
appeared on the bargaining scene in 
the 1948 agreement between the 
United Automobile Workers and Gen- 
eral Motors. The improvement factor 
provided for annual wage increases in 
recognition of the rising productivity 
of the economy. During the 10 years 
that have elapsed since this agreement 
was signed, other companies and 
unions have bargained similar provi- 
sions into their contracts. Chief among 
these, in terms of size, have been the 
agreements of General Electric and 
Westinghouse with the International 
Union of Electrical Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers, and of Sylvania with 


the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. 

Because of the leadership positions 
enjoyed by these companies and the 
pace-setting power exercised by the 
unions which represent their employ- 
ees, it is not likely that the improve- 
ment factor will soon pass from the 
scene. Rather, it is much more prob- 
able that it will become increasingly 
important as a bargaining issue as in- 
dustry continues to progress into more 
advanced stages of automation. Only 
by granting increased payments to un- 
ion members will companies be per- 
mitted to increase efficiency, and the 
improvement factor is a reasonable 
sounding label under which these pay- 
ments may be demanded. 

A glance at GM’s 1955 agreement 
(see box) should make it plain to even 
the most amateurish industrial rela- 
tions observer that the improvement 
factor is not tied directly to any of the 
numerous productivity indices. It is 
based simply on the annual rate of 
growth of the U. S. economy, which is 
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The GM-UAW 
Agreement 


GM’s 1955 agreement with the 
UAW spells out the improvement 
factor as follows: 


The annual improvement factor pro- 
vided herein recognizes that a con- 
tinuing improvement in the stand- 
ard of living of employees depends 
upon technological progress, better 
tools, methods, processes, and equip- 
ment and a cooperative attitude on 
the part of all parties in such prog- 
ress. It further recognizes the princi- 
ple that to produce more with the 
same amount of human effort is a 
sound economic and social objective. 
Accordingly, effective as of May 29, 
1955, May 29, 1956, and May 29, 
1957, each employee covered by this 
Agreement shall receive an annual 
improvement factor increase of two 
and one-half (24%) per cent of his 
straight-time hourly wage rate (ex- 
clusive of Cost of Living Allowance 
and shift premium), or six (6) cents 
per hour, whichever is the greater, 
in accordance with the following 
table: 


Annual Improvement Factor 
Increase Table 


Annual 
Straight Time Improvement 
Hourly Wage Rate Factor Increase 


Less than $2.60 6¢ per hour 
$2.60 — 2.99 7¢ per hour 
$3.00 — 3.39 8¢ per hour 
$3.40 — 3.79 9¢ per hour 
$3.80 — 4.19 10¢ per hour 











reliably estimated to be in the neigh- 
borhood of 2.5 per cent. The pay in- 
creases are automatic and complete- 
ly unrelated to any specific considera- 
tions or circumstances. Yet the word- 
ing of the provision indicates that the 
pay increases are supposed to com- 
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pensate for increases in productivity. 

The nearest these increases come to 
being true productivity increases is the 
veiled assumption—based on historical 
precedents and current trends—that 
the company’s productivity will con- 
tinue to improve during the life of the 
contract and, according to the con- 
tractual provision, at a rate exactly 
equal to the estimated annual growth 
of all American industry. Neverthe- 
less, it is clear from the contract that 
the company is obligated to pay these 
increases even if productivity re- 
mained static; indeed, even if, by some 
quirk, it declined. It is submitted that 
these increases or improvement fac- 
tors are in no sense true productivity 
increases because they are not related 
to any system of measurement. In fact, 
they intentionally ignore the measur- 
ing element for the companies con- 
cerned, 


An Old Familiar Friend 


If we accept the premise that this 
type of productivity increase is not a 
productivity increase at all, the ques- 
tion naturally arises: “What, then, is 
it?” To this, the experienced negotia- 
tor will answer, “It’s just our old fa- 
miliar friend, the general increase, 
with a different label.” 

In those industries where general 
wage increases can be passed along to 
the purchaser, there may be room for 
both a general wage increase and a 
productivity increase. This is not the 
case, however, in industries that can- 
not pass on the increases—the compa- 
nies with fixed selling prices. These 
companies must either absorb the in- 
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crease or compensate for it through 
increased efficiency, that is to say, 
greater productivity. Especially in 
these industries, there can be no sepa- 
rate productivity increase because the 
only way an increase can be granted, 
under any label, is to increase produc- 
tivity to recoup the increased labor 
cost. Otherwise, costs eventually equal 
the selling price and the company be- 
comes just another statistic in the 
business-failure index. 


Out on a Limb 


A specific example will serve to il- 
lustrate this point. The food industry 
comprises a multiplicity of companies 
of varying sizes and is by its very 
nature a highly competitive and low 
profit-margin operation. With the pos- 


sible exception of a handful of the 
so-called giants within the industry, 
no one company—in fact, no one 
group of companies—can exert a 
sustained influence on selling prices. 
The industry abounds with constant 
evidence of the economic law of sup- 
ply and demand. As a result, there is 
probably not a company negotiator in 
the food industry today who, before 
offering a wage increase, is not forced 
first to ask himself how the cost of 
the increase can be recouped. If the 
answer turns out to be that the wage 
increase cannot be offset by increased 
productivity and lower cost of manu- 
facture, the negotiator places his com- 
pany at the extreme end of a half- 
sawed limb if he grants the wage de- 
mand. 

If the commonly accepted rules of 
job evaluation were to prevail in the 


case of the annual improvement fac- 
tor, its application across the board to 
all workers in a company would be 
open to considerable debate because of 
the changes in the composition of 
jobs through progressive automation. 
Direct labor—that is, the jobs of those 
employees working directly on a 
production line—may be radically 
changed when the line is automated. 
Yet, at the same time, there may be lit- 
tle or no effect on indirect labor—the 
supply men, janitors, elevator opera- 
tors, and so on, who are auxiliary to 
the same production line. Following 
the rules of job evaluation, the only 
rates calling for adjustment in such 
circumstances would be those for the 
jobs that have been materially affected 
by the changes. Management, for ex- 
ample, might insist that a job be down- 
graded because it now required less 
physical effort and skill and working 
conditions were more favorable. On 
the other hand, the union could de- 
mand that the job be upgraded be- 
cause of the added responsibility for 
higher-priced equipment and the in- 
creased judgment that were needed. 
Regardless of which argument pre- 
vailed, the point would still be well 
taken that rate adjustments should be 
made only for those jobs that had been 
materially affected by automation 
changes. 

The annual improvement factor, 
however, is all-embracing and not lim- 
ited to those jobs that have materially 
changed. If, in a company with several 
departments or divisions, only one has 
become more productive because of 
automation or increased efficiencies, 
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why should the rest of the organiza- 
tion share in a productivity raise? 
What is this but just another disguised 
way of granting a plain, old-fashioned 
general increase? Would not a true 
productivity increase be one that is 
granted only to those employees whose 
jobs have actually become more pro- 
ductive through the use of improved 
machines, equipment, or procedures? 


Varying Indices of Productivity 

There are any number of indices 
that can be used to measure produc- 
tivity; the total economy, the industry, 
the plant or comparable organization 
unit, or the individual job. But if the 
measurement is based on the index for 
the total economy or a particular in- 
dustry, it is obvious that these broad 
categories, embracing as they do so 
many heterogeneous large and small 
units, allow no consideration for the 
individual characteristics of, or the 
problems peculiar to, any one com- 
pany. In practice, therefore, the differ- 
ent companies included in one broad 
classification vary greatly in their 
ability to increase wages for improved 
productivity. For that matter, the un- 
ion would be likely to register an ob- 
jection if a company that had in- 
creased productivity beyond the aver- 
age offered no more than the average 
wage increase. 

The same argument applies, though 
on a more limited scale, when produc- 
tivity is measured on a plant-wide in- 
dex. A plant having several divisions 
or departments and using a number of 
different manufacturing processes to 
produce a variety of products, may 
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well have an over-all productivity in- 
dex which is as inherently misleading 
as the index for the total economy or 
for a particular industry. 

Job evaluation and job analysis, on 
the other hand, far from being based 
on broad, all-embracing categories, fo- 
cus on the narrowest and most specific 
factor in the situation—the individual 
job. This type of evaluation takes into 
account the relative position of one 
job to other jobs, the individual com- 
pany’s ability to pay, and the special 
characteristics and peculiarities of the 
company concerned. Further, current 
methods of evaluating and measuring 
changes are more precise when ap- 
plied to the individual job than when 
tied to broader classifications. 


The Gompers Complex 

It is a well-established principle of 
industrial relations that unions gener- 
ally “shoot for the majority.” Though, 
as has been pointed out, under job 
evaluation rules, only one department 
of several in a company might really 
be entitled to a true productivity in- 
crease, the union would not have satis- 
fied its obligation to do the most good 
for the most people if it let the matter 
rest there. Hence, it is not content to 
bargain only for the employees of the 
one department whose productivity 
has gone up. It insists that all employ- 
ees in the company should receive a 
productivity increase. 

Then, not being content with an in- 
crease for all, the union loyally follows 
Gompers’ classic injunction, “More!” 
Having obtained an increase for all, it 
is then willing to return to the con- 
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cept of job evaluation and demands 
further increases for those employees 
whose jobs have been changed by im- 
proved technology. The problem then 
becomes one of productivity increase 
on top of productivity increase. 


Labor's View of Productivity 

A deeper insight into organized la- 
bor’s view of productivity is provided 
by an analysis of the index which it 
chooses to use as the basis for demand- 
ing productivity increases. The econo- 
mist views productivity as the relation- 
ship between the input of labor, cap- 
ital, land, fuel, and so forth, and the 
output of units. However, the produc- 
tivity indices most widely used in col- 
lective bargaining express only the 
relationship between labor input and 
unit output. Thus, the union gives the 
employer credit only for the cost of 
the labor necessary for production of 
the goods. 

The employer’s plight is further 
compounded when the union de- 
mands that the “all industry” index be 
used as the basis for bargaining. No 
more need be said than that such a 
bargaining platform is built on the fal- 
lacious premise that all companies in- 
crease their productivity at the same 
rate. 

Actually, the UAW, which nego- 
tiated the first improvement factor, 
appears to be not unaware of the weak 
premise on which the productivity 
increases are based. In its Adminis- 
trative Letter of January 13, 1958, the 
UAW pointed out: 


Price reductions in industries where tech- 
nology advances rapidly should counter- 


balance price increases that may be 
needed to give workers in more slowly 
advancing industries their fair shares in 
the fruits of the increased efficiency of the 
economy as a whole. Only through such 
offsetting price reductions and price in- 
creases is it possible simultaneously to 
maintain the stability of the general price 
level and to provide equitable shares for 
all in the gains from productivity. 
Thus, the UAW may be admitting, 
although not overtly, what economists 
have noted all along, namely, that un- 
ions cannot raise real wages. Only 
wages that are paid for out of in- 
creased productivity can maintain pur- 
chasing power. Added emphasis is 
given to this point when one consid- 
ers that the same contract providing 
for the annual improvement factor 
also provides for cost-of-living wage 
increases based on the Consumer Price 
Index. Here, however, the union is 
rather inconsistent. While, in one 
breath, it tacitly admits that increases 
in real wages can only result from in- 
creased productivity, at the same time 
it demands increases that are not tied 
to any valid productivity indices. If 
other contracts followed those of this 
pacesetting union, the purchasing 
power of all workers would be ad- 
versely affected. However, the effect 
on UAW members would be cush- 
ioned by the escalator clauses in the 
contract. As a result, UAW members, 
who represent only a fraction of the 
workforce, are at least partly pro- 
tected against the very hazard which 
their union is helping to bring about. 
The labels used in industrial rela- 
tions are of no particular importance 
in themselves. What does it matter 
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whether a mother names her son Tom 
or Harry? The cost of bringing him 
up will be the same. But it makes a 
vast difference to the mother whether 
she is bringing up a Tom or Harry or 
Tom and Harry. 

When a company can grant only a 
10-cents’ increase all told, it is com- 
paratively unimportant if 5 cents is 
called a “productivity increase” and 
the rest a “general increase.” But the 
same company is in quite another eco- 
nomic position if, after granting the 
10 cents as a general wage increase it 
is then pressured into negotiating and 
granting a general productivity in- 
crease as well. 

As automation progresses, unions 
will demand that their members re- 
ceive increased benefits for increased 
output. They will continue their ef- 
forts to formulate plans, labels, and so 
on, that will enable most of their 
members to benefit regardless of 
whether benefits for the majority are 
justified or not. 

Management can at no time relax 
and take comfort in the belief that un- 
ions have exhausted their bag of tricks 
when it comes to asking for “more.” 
As an example, look at what has hap- 
pened to paid holidays. After all or al- 
most all the generally recognized holi- 
days had been granted as paid time 
off, some management people thought 
they had disposed of this particular 
issue once and for all. But organized 
labor soon demanded and received 
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such additional paid “holidays” as the 
employee’s birthday, the opening day 
of the trout season, the union leader’s 
birthday, and so on. The bag of tricks 
is by no means empty yet. 

If management is to prevent a re- 
currence of the embarrassment it ex- 
perienced in 1948 when it was caught 
napping on the question of the bar- 
gaining status of pensions,* companies 
must prepare now to meet demands 
for productivity increases in the fore- 
seeable future. ‘This preparation 
should logically include the following 
points: 

P Insistence on the premise that 
productivity increases will be granted 
only to those employees whose produc- 
tivity has actually and demonstrably 
improved. This would preclude the 
granting of automatic increases on cer- 
tain dates, increases of definite prede- 
termined amounts, and uniform in- 
creases to all employees. 

> Agreement on some equitable in- 
dex for measuring productivity, and 
in addition, the use of the time-proven 
principles of job evaluation, or, on an 
incentive basis, the rules of work 
measurement and rate setting. 

P A well-established procedure for 
reviewing jobs and job rates as 
changes occur, including a definition 
of how much change must take place 
before a review is called for. 

*Inland Steel Corporation vs. United Steel- 
workers of America. In this case, the NLRB 


ruled that pensions were wages and as such 
were a proper subject for bargaining. 





Does your company invariably go into a frantic, 
last-minute huddle when contract time comes 
around? Here’s how Personal Products Corpora- 
tion has overcome this problem. 


Getting Negotiations 
Off to an Early Start 


JOHN J. KENNEDY, Jr. 


Labor Relations Manager 
Personal Products Corporation 
Milltown, New Jersey 


O. K., NOW THAT the pennies are set- 
tled, let’s button up the contract.” 
These may not be the exact words that 
negotiators use; but all too often they 
take the view that once the big money 
items have been settled, the rest of the 
negotiations are inconsequential. We 
know that, in the closing days of a 
legislative session, many programs, 
sound or otherwise, are either jammed 
through without proper consideration 
or bypassed in the rush; the same 
thing can and does happen in collec- 
tive bargaining. 

If the history of the “bad” clauses 
in any particular contract were to be 
examined, it would very likely reveal 
that they had been negotiated in the 
final minutes of already. “settled” ne- 
gotiations. With the major points set- 
tled, the parties had let their guards 
down and, in an unbridled spirit of 
cooperation or relief, agreed to poorly 
considered or phrased clauses that had 


soon come home to roost. How often 
have we looked at a collective bargain- 
ing agreement and wondered how cer- 
tain clauses ever got in, or why others 
were never modified to meet chang- 
ing conditions? 

In 1956, largely with this problem in 
mind, Personal Products Corporation, 
a Johnson & Johnson subsidiary, sug- 
gested to its employees’ union—Local 
535 of the AFL Papermakers*—that 
contract talks start in the spring. In 
previous years, negotiations had not 
begun in earnest until about Labor 
Day, although the contract expiration 
date was September 21. In line with 
the Taft-Hartley Act, official notice of 
contract termination was usually forth- 
coming by mid-July. However, since 
one or more members of both nego- 
tiating committees were on vacation 


* Now merged with CIO Paperworkers to form 
United Papermakers and Paperworkers, AFL- 
clo. 
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during the rest of the summer, the ne- 
gotiations generally were handicapped 
by a late start. 

The union officials—botii local and 
international—were receptive to the 
company’s suggestion. They realized 
that the union also had little to gain 
when negotiations were rushed. Both 
sides felt that last-minute bargaining 
was partly responsible for some of the 
difficulties of previous years. 


Some Ground Rules 


Once agreement was reached on an 
early kickoff, some ground rules for 
negotiations had to be established. A 
basic premise was that agreement on 
each item would be contingent upon 
acceptance of a final package. Al- 
though this approach was usual, both 
parties sought to have a clear under- 
standing of the situation in order to 
avoid any serious breakdown in the 
later, more tense stages of negotiation. 

Looking ahead to the time of final 
settlement, talk centered on the prob- 
lem of transmitting the intent and pur- 
pose of the contract to supervisory and 
rank-and-file employees. It was readi- 
ly agreed that, without common un- 
derstanding of each clause, within a 
few months there would be a variety 
of conflicting interpretations and prac- 
tices. 

To forestall any such confusion, an 
education committee was appointed to 
explain the new contract before com- 
bined meetings of foremen and stew- 
ards. Consisting of two members from 
the management team and two from 
the union negotiating committee, it 
was to meet several times during and 
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immediately after negotiations to dis- 
cuss the best method of presentation. 
Finally, armed with examples of how 
each clause would apply to actual 
shop situations, the committee would 
meet with these key employees, an- 
swering their questions and making 
any necessary interpretations right on 
the spot. 

Before turning to the actual propo- 
sals, the negotiating committee took 
a hard look at the usual pattern of 
homestretch bargaining. To prevent 
the less spectacular fringe and proce- 
dural proposals becoming lost in the 
shadow of wage and major fringe ben- 
efit demands, two innovations were 
adopted. 


Classifying the Issues 


The first was based upon the broad 
assumption that proposals can be 
classified as either monetary or non- 
monetary. Although it might be ar- 
gued that, in the long run, everything 
negotiated into or out of a contract 
costs money, the negotiators went 
ahead with this plan. Wherever they 
could not agree on a proper category, 
the item in question was placed in the 
monetary or “negotiable” group. The 
result was two lists—one containing 
the monetary demands, plus any other 
issues that either party preferred to 
leave for actual bargaining, and the 
other, the non-monetary procedural or 
interpretive items. To further define 
the order of business, the monetary list 
was tabled for almost three weeks 
while the procedural items were con- 
sidered. 

The final step was to discuss the 
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facts leading up to each proposal—to 
explore the desire and need for change, 
as well as the contemplated solution. 
But in spite of careful preparation, it 
soon became evident that further in- 
formation was necessary before any 
decision or agreement could be 
reached. Even when the parties agreed 
in principle, the kind of details re- 
quired to write a mutually acceptable 
clause was lacking. However, it was 
felt that the discussion of such de- 
tailed information by the entire com- 
mittee would unnecessarily prolong 
the sessions. 


Using Subcommittees 


A solution to this problem was de- 
veloped during consideration of the 
group health insurance plan. While it 


was considered a monetary item, both 
the company and the union recog- 
nized shortcomings in the existing 
plan. The issue then became, not 
whether the benefits should be in- 
creased, but in what way the program 
could be tailored to provide the maxi- 
mum benefits consistent with em- 
ployee needs and present-day costs to 
both the company and the employee. 
Although the committee members 
were acquainted with most of the bas- 
ic elements of group insurance, there 
were many technical questions that 
required expert knowledge. However, 
they agreed that a detailed investiga- 
tion and discussion of these matters 
would not be feasible in such a large 
group. Taking a cue from their earlier 
idea of a subcommittee for education, 
they decided to form another subcom- 
mittee. The members were to meet 


with the company’s assistant controller 
to learn as much as possible about the 
group insurance plan, and make rec- 
ommendations to the committee as a 
whole. 

The idea of delegating tasks to sub- 
committees quickly caught on, and 
two more were formed to investigate 
other areas in which additional infor- 
mation was needed. A language sub- 
committee was set up to develop con- 
tract clause phraseology that would 
reflect the intent of the negotiators 
wherever there was agreement in prin- 
ciple. A second committee undertook 
a broad sphere that encompassed sen- 
iority, job bidding, transfers, bump- 
ing, and layoff procedures. Here 
again, both sides recognized there was 
room for improvement, because con- 
ditions had changed since the existing 
clauses had been written. The ques- 
tion was what mutually acceptable 
changes should be made. 

The use of subcommittees was suc- 
cessful in breaking the anticipated log 
jam of prolonged discussion. Each 
subcommittee, having only five or six 
members, was able to meet on short 
notice to review and fully discuss the 
pertinent information. Once the facts 
had been sifted, there were several 
courses of action open. At any point, 
the members of either side could in- 
sist on referring any item back to the 
full committee; on the other hand, 
when both sides were satisfied that 
they had all the information, the sub- 
committee could report its findings to 
the full committee, with or without 
recommendations for adoption. All 
the solutions presented were not nec- 
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essarily incorporated into the contract. 
However, the final reports made by 
subcommittees eliminated the neces- 
sity for lengthy debate in the full com- 
mittee, and in many instances their 
positive recommendations were given 
unanimous approval. 


Benefits of This Approach 


What was the result of this some- 
what unusual approach to bargaining? 
As has been stated, the previous ne- 
gotiations had ended in last-minute 
and even post-deadline bargaining. 
With the added impetus of subcom- 
mittee action, the negotiating commit- 
tee concluded a two-year contract al- 
most three weeks before the termina- 
tion of the old one. Neither frantic, 
last-minute horse trading took place, 
nor did numerous minor items get lost 
in a closing shuffle. Each proposal was 
given careful consideration and eval- 
uated in the proper perspective. Fi- 
nally, the contract was signed in a spir- 
it of understanding and cooperation, 
instead of each side trying to squeeze 
every gain to the last drop. 

This method of bargaining not only 
provided for an early settlement but 
also cut down the actual negotiating 
time. We found that much more 
ground could be covered within a 
given time by a half-dozen people than 
by the whole committee. Most of the 
sessions were of short duration, and 
even the few exceptions were inter- 
rupted by frequent caucuses. 

There is another important advan- 
tage to this system. Bargaining discus- 
sion is generally channeled through 
one or two spokesmen so that it can be 
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done efficiently, with a minimum of 
interruptions. The other members of 
the two negotiating teams usually do 
not get an opportunity to express them- 
selves to any great degree outside of 
their own group caucuses. 

However, with this approach, since 
all members of the union committee 
and most of the management group 
served on at least one subcommittee, 
they were able to voice their opinions 
vis-a-vis, and in some cases to see their 
proposals adopted. This opportunity 
for self-expression put each negotiator 
in a more receptive mood toward 
reaching agreement on the over-all 
issues. 

From the outset it was recognized 
that the method of using subcommit- 
tees obviated some useful homestretch 
bargaining advantages. However, con- 
sideration of typical last-minute issues 
—and the usual drubbing both parties 
took in the closing hours of negotia- 
tions—only points up the soundness of 
our procedure. As was noted pre- 
viously, agreement on each item was 
contingent upon the acceptance of the 
whole package; consequently, the early 
agreement on non-monetary items did 
not necessarily damage either side’s 
bargaining position. On the other 
hand, it engendered a more cordial at- 
mosphere for the later, more critical 
issues. 

At Personal Products we have by no 
means reached a Utopia in collective 
bargaining. We still have clauses in our 
contract that apparently need revision; 
the give-and-take across the table and 
the basic elements of bargaining still 
remain. However, with our approach 
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many of the trifling items can be 
quickly identified and disposed of— 
before they are inflated beyond their 
real importance in the final hours of 
negotiations. 

Soon our company negotiators will 
be sitting down with their union coun- 
terparts to fashion a new collective bar- 
gaining agreement. It is generally ac- 


cepted that the success of the last nego- 
tiations was due largely to the open 
approach to bargaining displayed by 
both parties. The early-start and sub- 
committee techniques were merely 
means of implementing this approach, 
and we expect the coming negotiations 
to follow a similar pattern of mutual 
cooperation. 


Wage Increases and Fringe Benefits in 1957 


WELL OVER 7% million employees received wage increases during 1957 under major 
collective bargaining agreements—those affecting at least 1,000 employees—reports 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. However, about 4.9 million of these employees were 
covered under previously negotiated long-term contracts. 

The increases gained in 1957 negotiations were largely in the range of from 9 
to 11 cents. Deferred and cost-of-living increases provided under contracts negoti- 
ated before 1957 amounted to about 12 cents for auto, farm equipment, and meat- 
packing employees, and to 15 or 16 cents for basic steel workers, and the nonoper- 
ating railroad brotherhoods. 

About three out of every five employees received wage increases of at least 11 
cents in 1957, as compared with two out of every five in 1956. The higher 1957 
increases were accounted for mainly by the fact that the first cost-of-living esca- 
lator increases under a number of major contracts went into effect last year. 

Skilled workers continued to receive special increases during 1957. Rather more 
than one-third of the contracts studied provided for wage differentials between 
skilled and unskilled workers. 

Changes in fringe benefits were made in about three out of every four settle- 
ments—approximately the same proportion as in 1956. The most widely negoti- 
ated changes were those affecting health and welfare plans (40 per cent of the 
contracts). Better vacation and holiday provisions were noted in about a third; 
and pensions were established or increased in nearly 20 per cent. 








Though contract clauses are often divided into 
monetary and non-monetary categories, in the 
final analysis they all cost the company something, 
says the author. Here he shows how more careful 
scrutiny of each of the major bargaining areas 
can prevent some expensive give-aways. 


Clauses That Cost You Money 


ALLEN H. OTTMAN 


President 
Forbes and Wagner, Inc. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Asswe From THE high-sounding pre- 
amble, there is probably no clause in 
a union-management agreement that 
does not contain the seeds of possible 
heavy future expenditures on the part 
of the company. As a matter of fact, 


some of the more innocent-sounding 
clauses can turn out to be the most 
expensive in the long run. 

By law, labor organizations duly 
chosen by a majority of the employees 
are empowered to bargain for them 
on matters of wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of work. Although bargaining is 
legally limited to these three fields, its 
scope has been considerably broad- 
ened by the fertile imagination of 
union officials, together with an occa- 
sional helping hand from the National 
Labor Relations Board and well-mean- 
ing but naive management representa- 
tives. New and promising vistas have 
been opened up for union exploitation 
to the point where today bargaining 
may cover almost any phase of a com- 
pany’s business operations. 
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There are two viewpoints on the 
best way to prevent encroachments on 
the functions of management. One is 
that both labor’s and management’s 
prerogatives should be clearly de- 
fined in the contract; the other, that 
only labor’s prerogatives need be 
spelled out—on the theory that the 
company has certain rights inherent 
in ownership which do not have to be 
included in the contract. I am strongly 
of the opinion, however, that the con- 
tract should spell out management’s 
exclusive rights and delineate the areas 
of bargaining as precisely as possible. 
In my experience, where a contract 
specifically excludes certain areas from 
the realm of bargaining, the NLRB 
generally takes due cognizance of this 
fact. 

In drawing up contract clauses, ex- 
treme care must be used in the word- 
ing to avoid misinterpretation. Expe- 
rience has shown that even relatively 
simple words may have different 
meanings under similar as well as dif- 





ferent circumstances. Moreover, it is 
extremely difficult to change a word— 
to say nothing of a clause—once the 
official contract has been printed. Con- 
sequently, the use of a competent labor 
attorney is essential, particularly by 
smaller companies; not necessarily at 
the bargaining table, but in the pre- 
liminary drafting work. 

Whenever possible, the clauses that 
are finally written into the contract 
should be worded by the company 
rather than by the union, If subsequent 
amendments must be nade, they are 
more likely to be relatively minor, 
while if the wording is of union ori- 
gin, it may be almost impossible to 
effect even a minor change. 


The Major Bargaining Areas 


Thus far we have outlined some 
general approaches to drawing up the 
contract. Let us consider specific 
clauses in more detail. The clauses in 
the typical union-management con- 
tract generally cover 10 major areas: 

. Scope of bargaining area 

. Wage rates 

. Hours of work 

. Seniority rights 

. Grievance procedure 

. Vacations, holidays, and other paid 
time off from work 

. Fringe benefits (group insurance, 
profit sharing, and retirement and 
pension plans) 

8. Promotions, 

layoffs 

9. Working conditions 

10. General 

Scope of bargaining area. As | have 
pointed out, it is advisable to include 
a clause defining management's rights 
and the areas of bargaining. Other- 


demotions, _ transfers, 
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wise, one day the company may find 
itself bargaining on how many seats 
the union should have on the board 
of directors. (If this sounds far- 
fetched, the reader should bear in 
mind what happened in Germany un- 
der co-determination.) 

Wage rates. While wage clauses gen- 
erally entail the highest costs in the 
contract, their drafting presents few 
difficulties to the company that pays 
its employees on a straight hourly ba- 
sis. However, companies that have in- 
centive systems in force must solve 
such problems as how to pay a worker 
temporarily shifted from his regular 
job to one not covered by the incen- 
tive system, and how to pay learners 
who cannot “make out” on regular 
standards—to mention only two. It is 
particularly in this area that the con- 
tract is often broadened by amend- 
ments arising out of interim grievance 
negotiations—many of which are 
drafted on the spur of the moment 
and are out of line with the rest of the 
agreement. As a result, basic differ- 
ences of interpretation arise subse- 
quently to plague both the company 
and the union. Here, again, if suff- 
cient care is given to the drafting of 
such amendments, the company can 
save future headaches and costs. 

Today, in most communities, com- 
panies have been forced by necessity to 
pool their wage information through 
an impartial fact-gathering agency in 
order to find out the going rates of pay 
for various types of jobs. Neverthe- 
less, there are still wide variations in 
pay rates between companies—which 
indicates either that the companies do 
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not know how to use the wage infor- 
mation or that they do not want to 
face facts. 

Paying a substantial wage premium 
over the going rate lowers the com- 
pany’s profits, thus placing it at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with others in 
the same industry. Moreover, it puts 
the other companies in the area at a 
disadvantage in their efforts to attract 
labor. Consequently, they are forced 
to grant compensating wage increases 
and the community becomes ear- 
marked as a high labor-cost area. New 
businesses hesitate to enter and estab- 
lished businesses move out. The net 
result is a declining labor market, and 
a static or declining business commu- 
nity often dominated by one large 
company. 

Thus, there is an optimum wage 
pattern for each community and when 
a wage imbalance occurs, the com- 
panies, the employees, and the com- 
munity itself suffer. It is manage- 
ment’s job to maintain community 
wage structures and to prevent such 
imbalances. 

Hours of work. The eight-hour day, 
40-hour workweek, time-and-one-half 
for Saturday work, and double time 
for Sunday are so deeply ingrained in 
the minds of the average business man 
and union leader that both accept them 
as the normal way of doing business. 
It is true that, if these clauses are stipu- 
lated in the contract, little can be done 
to change them. However, manage- 
ment can adopt a cautious, hold-the- 
line attitude as regards premium pay 
for the so-called less desirable work- 
shifts. The practice of paying a bonus 
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for the second shift and an additional 
bonus for the third became wide- 
spread during the labor shortages of 
the war years. While in theory there 
appears to be an economic advantage 
in operating on a multiple shift basis, 
in actual practice this does not always 
prove to be the case. Output per man- 
hour on the second and third shifts is 
usually considerably inferior to that of 
the first. If the premiums are substan- 
tial, operations may easily reach a 
point of diminishing returns. Any 
management that is contemplating 
‘round-the-clock operations should be 
on its guard against such clauses. 
Seniority rights. While the seniority 
principle is cherished by labor, I be- 
lieve most thoughtful union leaders 
would agree that certain changes are 
in order. The craft, departmental, and 
plant-wide seniority provisions in 
many contracts today create problems 
for the union as well as for the com- 
pany. For example, in a substantial lay- 
off and subsequent reshuffling of the 
remaining jobs, as many as 20 em- 
ployees may be shifted to new jobs 
through the operation of the bump- 
ing procedure—in order to place one 
employee in the job he wants. Where 
the seniority system is so inflexible as 
to permit such disruption, the cost to 
the company is excessive and contract 
changes are certainly in order. 
Additional seniority problems are 
posed by the introduction of auto- 
mated machines. In my opinion, as au- 
tomated production becomes more 
widespread, the old craft-union senior- 
ity concept will tend to become out- 
moded. Management must take care 





that future contracts do not contain 
featherbedding clauses designed to 
protect the jobs of skilled employees.* 
While it is impossible to halt technical 
advances in the long run, such clauses 
may make them economically unat- 
tractive for a considerable period of 
time. If this should happen, the com- 
petitive position of the United States 
in the world market place could be 
seriously weakened. 

Grievance procedure. Grievances are 
normal wherever people work to- 
gether, but they can be very costly in 
terms of lower work output, slow- 
downs, and poor morale. It has been 
said that a company’s success in deal- 
ing with its employees can be meas- 
ured by both the number and the se- 
verity of the grievances it must con- 
tend with. 

The best time to deal with griev- 
ances is when they arise. If grievances 
are handled promptly and fairly, few 
should ever go beyond the first step 
in the grievance procedure. A worka- 
ble grievance-procedure clause should 
give sufficient power to the first-line 
supervisors so that they may act au- 
thoritatively and without delay. If the 
grievance is not settled at this level, 
enough time should be allowed to 
gather the necessary facts for an im- 
partial decision. 

Vacations, holidays, and paid time 
off. This is an area where substantial 
savings may be made by intelligent 
planning. Most companies measure the 
cost of vacations, holidays, and paid 
time off from work (e.g., jury duty, 


*For further discussion of this point, see H. R. 
Northrup, “Plain Facts About Featherbedding,” 
p. 54 of this issue. 
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sickness, or death in the immediate 
family) solely in terms of the amount 
of wages or salaries paid. They over- 
look the fact that any loss of produc- 
tion time is costly in view of fixed 
overhead expenses. Moreover, such 
lost time may cause the company to 
fall behind in meeting its delivery 
schedules. It is well to remember that 
every paid working hour given away 
at the bargaining table is an expensive 
one for the company. 

Thus, any union demand for addi- 
tional paid time off should be consid- 
ered in the light of its inherent cost 
potential and a more inclusive method 
should be used in calculating the cost. 
In some instances, it may turn out to 
be cheaper for the company to add a 
few more cents to the hourly wage 
rate than, say, to give a paid half-day 
off before Christmas. 

Fringe benefits. This is an area 
where the potential cash drain on the 
company is limited only by the imagi- 
nation of the union bargainer and the 
company’s ability to resist his de- 
mands. Several years ago, I collabor- 
ated with Dr. Emerson Schmidt of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce in a study 
of fringe benefits in industry. We 
found that the average company pays 
out more than 18 per cent of its total 
wage and salary payroll in such bene- 
fits as group insurance, pensions, and 
retirement funds. Some companies pay 
as much as 60 per cent, while the num- 
ber of different kinds of benefits being 
paid out by companies today runs into 
the hundreds. (Of course, the cost to 
the company varies according to what 
the term, “fringe benefit,” includes.) 
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Before determining what benefits to 
give and where to hold the line, the 
company should ascertain the prevail- 
ing practices in its industry and local- 
ity. A new fringe benefit given by one 
company to buy peace sets a precedent 
for the union to approach other com- 
panies for the same concession. Thus, 
it is advisable to try to maintain stand- 
ard benefits and to approach any new 
proposals with a reasonable amount 
of caution. 

Promotions, demotions, transfers, 
and layoffs. As has been mentioned, 
these provisions of the contract may 
involve considerable cost. In addition, 
they are generally extremely trouble- 
some to administer. In formulating 
its proposals, the company should try 
to anticipate the various problems they 
may entail. For example, in the event 
of a layoff, will it be possible to return 
a supervisor to the labor force without 
running afoul of the seniority rules? 
If an employee is temporarily pro- 
moted to a supervisory position, will 
his seniority continue? On a transfer 
at the request of management, will the 
company be committed to pay average 
hourly earnings until the worker is 
able to “make out” on his new job? 
The utmost care in drafting the provi- 
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sions of this section is essential to 
avoid later bickering and waste. 

Working conditions. Usually there 
is unanimity of agreement between 
the union and the company on this 
section of the contract, since both 
stand to gain through the strict en- 
forcement of safety regulations, proper 
health precautions, good lighting, and 
the maintenance of clean and orderly 
workplaces. However, some compa- 
nies have made unnecessarily costly 
safety installations because of over- 
zealous union safety committees. Thus, 
in drafting these provisions, it may be 
advisable to employ outside counsel in 
whom both the union and the com- 
pany have confidence. The workmen’s 
compensation insurance carriers have 
trained and able safety engineers who 
will advise on such matters without 
charge. 

To sum up, while there is no fixed 
pattern for a company to follow in 
conducting its labor negotiations, op- 
portunities for substantial savings exist 
in each of the areas of bargaining. 
This article has examined the poten- 
tial trouble spots in a typical contract 
and suggested how they might be elim- 
inated or minimized to secure the best 
results at the lowest possible cost. 


Scholarships From Vending Machines 


VENDING machines in at least one industrial plant are providing scholarships 
as well as cokes, candy, and cigarettes. Employees at the Flick-Reedy Corpo- 
ration, Melrose Park, Illinois, have contributed $1,100 from their profits on the 
operation of vending machines in their plant for scholarships in the Quigley 
Seminary, Chicago. An employee committee is empowered to use all the 
profits realized from vending machine sales for educational and recreational 


purposes. 





Though the way management presents its case to 
the arbitrator undoubtedly has a strong influence 
on his decision, much depends also on how the 
earlier steps of the grievance procedure have been 


handled. 


Ground Rules of 


Successful Arbitration 


J. GEORGE PICCOLI 


Manager of Labor Relations 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
New York 


Tous man 1s Fiep! Get him out of 
my department, and make sure he 
doesn’t come back. If he does, I go.” 


That was an actual supervisor talk- 
ing. Do his words sound familiar? 
How many times have you heard simi- 
lar outbursts, and how many times 
have you seen the supervisor in ques- 
tion subsequently eat crow? 

In this particular instance, the dis- 
charged employee returned to his job 
and the supervisor did not resign. But 
he emerged from the experience a 
much wiser man. 

At the time of the incident, he 
thought that, as a supervisor, he had 
the right to demand a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay. He believed that 
it was management’s right and respon- 
sibility to discharge an employee who 
could not, or would not, perform his 
job satisfactorily. He also believed 
that a supervisor was not required to 
play wet nurse in such cases—that a 


reasonable warning was all that was 
necessary and that, if the employee re- 
fused to heed it, the supervisor should 
release him. Unfortunately, he over- 
looked the fact that the final decision 
in cases of this kind rested not with 
the company, but with an impartial 
arbitrator, who by contract would sit 
in judgment and, after weighing both 
the employee’s and the employer’s side 
of the story, render a decision based 
on the facts as presented to him. 

In this case, for example, the union 
submitted the following facts: 


1. Although the employee had had eight 
years’ experience in assembly work, he 
had not previously been assigned to the 
job he was asked to perform. Therefore, 
he was not familiar with its require- 
ments. 


2. During his eight years of employment, 
the employee’s record was clear of any 
disciplinary warnings—an indication that 
he had hitherto performed his job to the 
satisfaction of management. 
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3. The supervisor had not asked whether 
the employee had the proper tools be- 
fore assigning the job to him. He had 
merely told him to do the job, and 
subsequently issued a verbal reprimand, 
telling him that if he could not do it 
faster he would be discharged. 

4. The supervisor took no steps to ascer- 
tain whether the man was physically 
capable of performing the job. The work 
involved climbing and working at high 
levels, but the man’s medical record 
showed that the had suffered dizzy spells 
in the past and had been restricted to 
working at ground level, by the com- 
pany’s medical department. 

5. After assigning the employee to the 
job, the supervisor insisted that he per- 
form it within a specified time. A new 
cycle time for the job had just been set 
by the company’s time study depart- 
ment. Since no employee had as yet 
worked on the job within the new cycle 
time, the supervisor did not know 
whether the time for the job was ade- 
quate or not. After the employee was 
discharged, several other employees 
were tried on the job, and it was found 
that it could not be done in the cycle 
time without considerable sustained 
effort, which could not be kept up for 
long. As a result, the job had been re- 
studied and additional time was allowed. 


In the light of these arguments, the 
arbitrator ruled against the company. 
The employee was returned to his job 
with full back pay and without loss of 
seniority. 


Where Arbitration Begins 

Instances such as this clearly bring 
home the fact that preparations for ar- 
bitration must start at the supervisory 
level. But that is not to say that such 
preparations can be deferred until a 
grievance has reached the arbitration 
stage. The time to start preparing for 
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arbitration is immediately after the 
contract has been signed. Management 
normally expects the supervisor to ad- 
minister the union contract. If he is to 
discharge this responsibility success- 
fully, he must understand the contract 
in the first place. It is not enough, how- 
ever, that he should be familiar merely 
with its phraseology—he must be 
aware of the intent of the parties, 
clause by clause. He must know, for 
example, what the parties meant when 
they agreed to this provision: 


In making promotions to jobs covered 
by this agreement, the company shall 
take into consideration seniority and 
qualification. When these considerations 
are reasonably equal, unit seniority shall 
be the deciding factor. 

The administration of this clause im- 
mediately gives rise to a number of 
questions. What, for instance, does the 
word, “qualification,” cover? Does it 
take into consideration age, ability to 
do the work, actual experience, and 
physical fitness, or does it mean merely 
that the employee must be able to do 
the job without regard to established 
standards? Whatever meaning is in- 
tended, it should be explained to all 
members of supervision if uniform in- 
terpretation is to be established from 
the outset. Unless the company takes 
appropriate and timely steps to clarify 
such questions, it is likely to find itself 
in a situation where 10 supervisors are 
applying 10 different interpretations 
to the same clause. 

When a clause is handled in this 
loose manner, it is not unusual for the 
union to fasten upon the broadest and 
most favorable interpretation and seek 
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to impose it on an across-the-board 
basis. If the company should object, 
the case is then sent to arbitration. But 
if the arbitration hearing brings out 
the fact that the company’s practices 
regarding this particular clause were 
loose and irregular, its position will 
be a weak one at best and the chances 
are that the arbitrator will find for the 
union. 

It must always be remembered that 
the arbitrator was not present at nego- 
tiations. He has no magic powers 
which enable him to divine what the 
parties intended. He must rely pri- 
marily upon what is said in the con- 
tract and how it has been interpreted. 
If the clause is one that lends itself to 
a variety of interpretations, manage- 
ment should not be surprised if the 
arbitrator decides that it means the 
exact opposite of what the company 
intended. Alternatively, simply because 
the issue is in doubt, he may make 
some major concession or provide 
some face-saving way out for the loser. 
Either way, this can be costly to the 
company. 

Situations of this type can and 
should be avoided. The best way to 
avoid them is to make certain that all 
members of supervision who are re- 
sponsible for administering the con- 
tract are given proper instructions to 
insure its uniform understanding and 
application throughout the company. 

It must also be borne in mind that 
the arbitrator’s award can have a pro- 
found effect on the future application 
of the agreement. Because of this fact, 
every member of supervision should 
be given a complete report on and 


analysis of each award as soon as pos- 
sible. 

It should hardly be necessary to add 
that, if the award has been in favor of 
the company, the supervisor concerned 
should not regard it as a_ personal 
vindication of his action. Nor should 
he boast of his victory, or attempt to 
rub it in to the steward or the affected 
employees. Such demeanor is ob- 
viously not conducive to future good 
relationships, and, in fact, the super- 
visor who so conducts himself is sim- 
ply setting a fuse for further griev- 
ances. Far from endeavoring to “make 
them eat crow,” the supervisor should 
make every effort to induce all em- 
ployees affected by the arbitrator’s deci- 
sion to accept it as a constructive solu- 
tion to the problem, so that any future 
issues of the same kind can be settled 
between the supervisor and the griev- 
ant in the shop. 

Likewise, when the decision has 
gone against the company, the super- 
visor should accept it like a good 
sportsman. If he does not, he will lose 
the respect and confidence of his peo- 
ple. A supervisor who behaves cor- 
rectly in either situation will build the 
kind of relationship with the employ- 
ees under his supervision that goes 
a long way toward reducing the num- 
ber of grievances that leave his de- 
partment. 


The Warning as an Arbitration Tool 
The proper use of the disciplinary 
warning procedure, besides helping 
the supervisor to grow in stature with 
his people, can be a highly effective tool 
for arbitration. If a supervisor hands 
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out warnings before fully instructing 
his employees what he expects from 
them, and before he has fully investi- 
gated the facts, he not only under- 
mines his leadership position, but 
weakens the company’s position in ar- 
bitration into the bargain. By contrast, 
the supervisor who takes the time to 
explain to the employee what he ex- 
pects of him, to investigate the situa- 
tion, and to give the employee a rea- 
sonable amount of time to prove him- 
self before disciplinary action is taken, 
not only builds a healthy relationship 
based on mutual respect and confi- 
dence, but greatly strengthens his posi- 
tion in the event that he has to take 
disciplinary action and the case then 
goes to arbitration. 

Sometimes it happens that an em- 
ployee either cannot or will not follow 
instructions. In this situation, the su- 
pervisor should utilize the disciplinary 
warning procedure to build a solid 
case. First, he should give a verbal 
warning and make a written record of 
it, describing the incident, time, date, 
what was said, and those present. If 
the employee still refuses to follow 
instructions, the foreman should then 
issue a written disciplinary warning. 
This first written warning should 
contain a clear statement of the entire 
discussion as well as the previous dis- 
cussion or instructions, giving time, 
date, and those present. Should the 
employee persist in his attitude, a sec- 
ond written warning should be issued. 

This second warning should clearly 
bring out the nature of the violation 
and should list the dates of the pre- 
vious warnings, with the names of any 
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other persons who were present at the 
discussions. It should also include a 
statement to the effect that it consti- 
tutes a final warning and that failure 
to comply will result in the employee’s 
being released without further notice. 

When a case is handled in this fash- 
ion, management has documentary 
evidence to show the arbitrator that it 
had tried to help the employee correct 
his shortcomings, and that it was the 
employee’s refusal or inability to per- 
form that had left the company with 
no alternative but to take the action it 
did. If it can be shown that the com- 
pany’s action was taken only after re- 
peated efforts to correct the situation, 
and that the discharge was fair and 
considerate, the arbitrator will find it 
hard not to sustain the company’s 
position. 


Correct Use of the 
Grievance Procedure 

Most contracts have a three-step 
grievance procedure. Normally, the 
first step calls for a verbal discussion 
between the grievant, his steward, and 
the supervisor. It is during this very 
first meeting that the ground for an 
arbitration case should be laid. To 
build a good case, the supervisor must 
be a good listener and get at all the 
underlying facts. Sometimes, as a re- 
sult of this first meeting, additional in- 
formation is required and some leg 
work may be necessary. Such extra ef- 
forts usually pay dividends, however, 
if the case goes to arbitration. 

In investigating a grievance, the su- 
pervisor should consult the personnel 
department’s grievance record file. 
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This file usually contains information 
on and the details of previous similar 
cases and how they were settled. This 
information is important for two rea- 
sons: (1) It avoids establishing new 
precedents and (2) it facilitates settle- 
ment of the new grievance if previous 
similar settlements can be cited. 

The supervisor should always try to 
adjust a grievance with the employee 
before it is reduced to writing. He 
should refrain, however, from giving 
“Yes” or “No” answers. He should 
reply, “Yes, because . . .” or “No, be- 
cause...” and his answer should 
cover all the facts affecting the case. 
If the employee rejects the supervisor’s 
disposition and files a written griev- 
ance, the supervisor’s reply in the first 
step should also be complete, giving all 
the pertinent facts. In so doing, he 
leaves no doubt in anyone’s mind that 
he is the manager of his department, 
and as such has both the knowledge 
and authority to make decisions. Fur- 
ther, his disposition of the grievance 
is exactly the same as the employee 
would receive from any other member 
of supervision, regardless of how high 
the grievance is taken. 

No less important, a first-step dis- 
position that contains all the facts can 
be defended in each of the subsequent 
steps. Moreover, should it become 
necessary to defend the case in arbitra- 
tion, and should the supervisor’s posi- 
tion be sustained, his stock with his 
employees will rise. After this has hap- 
pened a few times, the employees will 
recognize that the supervisor not only 
has the authority to make decisions, 
but also knows the answers. 


Aside from the direct benefit a su- 
pervisor receives from a thorough in- 
vestigation of and well-written dispo- 
sition to a grievance, the influence 
such positive action can have on an 
arbitrator’s thinking should not be 
minimized. Certainly, the arbitrator 
will not fail to take into account the 
fact that management was demon- 
strably open-minded and fair, took the 
pains to conduct a thorough investiga- 
tion, considered all the available facts, 
and accorded the aggrieved employee 
every possible protection. 

It sometimes happens that, for stra- 
tegic reasons, management does not 
want to give the full answer at any of 
the preliminary steps. In such circum- 
stances, the supervisor should be in- 
structed what to say. 


Briefing the Supervisor 


Before attending an arbitration hear- 
ing the supervisor must be thoroughly 
briefed about his role as a witness. 
This briefing should include a full un- 
derstanding of the case—what facts 
must be testified to, what questions 
might be asked, and the future effect 
the testimony will have on his rela- 
tionship with the employee, as well as 
on the company’s relationship with 
the union. It should also be explained 
to the supervisor what effect his testi- 
mony will have on the future adminis- 
tration of the contract. He should be 
instructed to remain calm and objec- 
tive and to testify only to those matters 
of which he has a firsthand knowl- 
edge. Where he is likely to be required 
to testify as to the ability or incompe- 
tence of the employee, he should be in- 
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structed to provide the facts on which 
his judgment has been based. 
(Though personal judgment is per- 
missable as evidence, it is always more 
effective if it can be supported by spe- 
cific instances.) 

It is extremely important that the 
supervisor be prepared for cross-exam- 
ination. Certainly, this should not be 
left to come upon him as a surprise. 
The company must avoid having an 
inexperienced witness frightened by a 
belligerent interrogator during cross- 
examination. It is in such situations 
that many good cases are lost. The 
man who is testifying becomes panic- 
stricken and confused, and either for- 
gets to bring out an important point 
or brings it out in such a way that it 
does irreparable damage to the com- 
pany’s case. 

The supervisor should also be in- 
structed to avoid becoming involved 
in arguments with the other side. He 
must remember that, in making his 
decision, the arbitrator will consider 
not only what he said but also his gen- 
eral demeanor. Even more important 
is the fact that the supervisor has to 
return to work with the people against 
whom he was required to give testi- 
mony. He must give the impression, 
therefore, that, in his treatment of the 
grievant, he was fair and honest, both 
before and after the grievance was 
filed. 

The conduct of other management 
representatives during an arbitration 
hearing is no less important because, 
in most cases, this is the arbitrator’s 
only opportunity to evaluate how the 
company handles its relations with em- 
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ployees and the union. Under no cir- 
cumstances should company men dis- 
play temper, impatience, or antagon- 
ism toward employees or union rep- 
resentatives. Nor should they try to 
make the employees look foolish, un- 
educated, or uninformed. There is al- 
ways a natural sympathy for the un- 
derdog. If management appears to be 
too sharp and clever, the arbitrator is 
likely to feel compelled to aid the un- 
ion in presenting its case. If that hap- 
pens, the company’s position is un- 
questionably affected. 


Anticipating the Union Case 

The fact that a case has all the ap- 
pearance of being a sure thing is no 
reason for management to be lax in 
investigating or assembling all the 
facts. The company must never find it- 
self in a position where, at the hearing, 
the union introduces new facts and ar- 
guments which, if management had 
known about them beforehand, would 
have caused it to negotiate for a set- 
tlement, rather than allow the case to 
go to arbitration. 

Those responsible for preparing 
management’s case must make every 
effort, therefore, to anticipate and 
weigh all the possible arguments the 
union might use. Failure to consider 
all the facts and to appreciate the real 
strength of the union’s position can 
result in irreparable damage to the 
company. It must never be forgotten 
that an arbitrator’s award is tanta- 
mount to a modification of the agree- 
ment. In the majority of cases, this 
modification can only be redressed 
through subsequent negotiations. If 
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the modification is not in the com- 
pany’s interest, it goes without saying 
that the results of arbitration can be 
damaging indeed. 

Among the steps the company can 
take to insure that the union’s posi- 
tion has been accurately assessed are: 

1. There should be insistence from 
the very beginning on a clear, unam- 
biguous statement defining the griev- 
ance. If a vague grievance is filed, the 
supervisor should ask the union stew- 
ard to be more specific and to provide 
all the details. If the steward refuses, 
the supervisor should state in writing 
on the grievance form that the griev- 
ance is vague and ambiguous, and 
cannot be investigated. He should al- 
so mention that more information had 
been requested and refused. Accord- 
ingly, the statement should conclude, 
the grievance is being returned for the 
additional information required. 

2. Careful study should be made of 
all the arguments advanced by the 
union during the grievance meetings, 
from the first through the final step 
of the grievance procedure. 

3. Management’s case should then 
be drawn up in writing. The very 
preparation of such a statement com- 
pels the management people to think 
the issue through. Fallacies in reason- 
ing become clear and arguments 
which had not previously been consid- 
ered suddenly come to light. 

In preparing this statement, the 
company should enlist the help of all 
management people who are in any 
way involved in the grievance in ques- 
tion or who have been involved in a 
previous grievance of the same kind. 


They should be asked to suggest argu- 
ments and to criticize all aspects of the 
proposed presentation. 

The statement may be given to the 
arbitrator at the start of the hearing. 
This enables the arbitrator to pay clos- 
er attention to the company’s presen- 
tation instead of having to take a lot 
of notes. At the same time, it leaves 
the management representatives free to 
concentrate on developing new argu- 
ments as the hearing progresses, and 
relieves the company of the necessity 
of having to get its basic arguments 
across to the arbitrator. 

A written statement of this kind 
proves its greatest worth when the 
time comes for the arbitrator to make 
his decision. He then has the com- 
pany’s position set down before him 
in black and white—one, two, three. 
Needless to say, the odds are in favor 
of the party that has presented the 
clearest picture of the case to the ar- 
bitrator. Incidentally, management 
should proceed on the assumption 
that the arbitrator knows too little 
about its case, rather than too much. 
The statement, therefore, must be 
drafted in such a way as to make it 
readily comprehensible to an outsider 
who knows little or nothing about the 
company and its business. 


Presenting the Case 


Yet even a well-prepared case can 
be lost if it is poorly presented. Who 
should undertake this task? Natural- 
ly, the man selected must be someone 
who can present the company’s posi- 
tion in such a way that it will be clear- 
ly understood, and at the same time 
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convince the arbitrator that manage- 
ment has acted in all sincerity in this 
particular issue. Many company exec- 
utives feel that this responsibility 
should be assigned to the legal depart- 
ment. I do not agree with this view. 
If the company uses its legal depart- 
ment for arbitration purposes, when 
it has an industrial relations executive 
capable of undertaking the job, the 
union is encouraged to do likewise. If 
that happens, the company is likely to 
be at a disadvantage because the un- 
ion’s legal representative is usually 
more conversant with labor matters. 
(In fact, for the most part, he handles 
nothing else.) Few companies can af- 
ford the luxury of maintaining a legal 
representative who is a labor relations 
specialist. Even more important, per- 
haps, is the fact that the industrial re- 
lations representative is better ac- 
quainted with the grievance and its 
history, the company’s operations gen- 
erally, and the underlying reasons for 
the case. This background knowledge 
enables him to do a more effective job 
of communicating management’s po- 
sition to the arbitrator. 

Moreover, winning an arbitration 
case is not the whole of the story. Man- 
agement has to live with its employees 
and its union after the hearing is over. 
The arbitration process should be 
used, therefore, as a means of creating 
mutual trust and improving manage- 
ment’s relationship with the union 
generally. Industrial relations execu- 
tives can accomplish this objective bet- 
ter than lawyers. 

Though every effort should, of 
course, be made to settle grievances 
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before they reach the arbitration stage, 
management should avoid being 
drawn into the vacuum that can de- 
velop when the union appears to want 
to settle the grievance, but is actually 
only trying to get the company to lay 
its full case on the table, so that it can 
then decide whether its case is a good 
one or not. 

Frequently, when the union seeks 
compromises of this kind, it has little 
real wish to settle the grievance, and 
actually plans to take the case to ar- 
bitration regardless of the company’s 
settlement offer. During the hearing, 
it will use against the company any of- 
fers management may have made. At- 
tempts to compromise will be adduced 
as an admission of guilt. Before being 
drawn into any negotiations for set- 
tlement, management must take into 
account all possible moves by the other 
party and make sure that the union 
representative has the authority to 
make a decision in the case. Failure 
to establish these facts can mean the 
loss of a good case. Even more dam- 
aging, the employee concerned is like- 
ly to lose respect for management peo- 
ple who have allowed themselves to 
become victims of a situation of this 
kind. When this happens, the more 
aggressive employees are likely to take 
chances that they ordinarily would 
not; they got away with it once, and 
think they can do so again. In such 
cases, an increased number of griev- 
ances is the end result. 

In conclusion, I should like to stress 
once again the importance of winning 
every arbitration case. A lost arbitra- 
tion may involve not only a consider- 
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able sum of money. It may mean the 
establishment of new procedures 
which can be damaging to plant ef- 
ficiency. It can change the meaning 
of the contract, and so put an entirely 
new complexion on management-un- 
ion relationships. It can result in the 
loss of hard-earned company rights. 

All these adverse consequences are 
of less significance, however, than the 
effect that a lost arbitration case has 
on the morale of employees, and their 
respect for their supervisor. When the 


union wins an arbitration case, the em- 
ployees see the decision as proof that 
once again the union was right and 
the company wrong. Unfortunately, 
when the company’s position is up- 
held, the employees do not necessarily 
reverse their opinion because the de- 
cision does not receive the same pub- 
licity. Nevertheless, the fact that the 
arbitrator has found for the company 
does at least tend to make the union 
more careful in submitting future 
cases to arbitration. 


Women Factory Workers: A BLS Study 


MORE THAN 4 million women—one-fifth of the total number in the labor force— 
were employed in factories in 1957, reports the Bureau of Labor Statistics. From 
1950 to 1957 the number of women in manufacturing has varied from a low of 3.9 
million in 1950 to a high of 4.6 in 1953, but the proportion of women to all employees 
in manufacturing has remained at about 26 per cent. 

The clothing industry employed 937,000 women in 1957; other industries with 
200,000 or more women workers (but less than 500,000) were textiles, food proc- 
essing, machinery, printing and publishing, transportation equipment, and fabri- 
cated metals. 

The concentration as well as the numbers of women varied widely. In the 
clothing industry, three out of four employees were women. Other industries with 
a heavy concentration of women workers were tobacco (55 per cent), leather 
(51 per cent), textiles (43 per cent), miscellaneous manufacturing (39 per cent), 
and electrical machinery (39 per cent). 

In petroleum refineries and in the lumber and primary metals industries, only 
6 or 7 per cent of employees were women—mainly office workers. The transporta- 
tion equipment and machinery (except electrical) industries also employed rela- 
tively few women (less than 15 per cent). The proportion of women in non- 
durable goods manufacturing (37 per cent) was considerably higher than in dur- 
able goods (18 per cent). 
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Tue Learninc Process ror MANAGERS. 
By Nathaniel Cantor. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1958. 154 pages. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by C. B. Hedrick* 


Disappointment with the results of for- 
mal management training programs has 
led to closer scrutiny of the day-to-day 
relationship between superior and subor- 
dinate as affording the key to true devel- 
opment. One result of this movement 
back to the workplace has been an in- 
creased emphasis on personal coaching— 
accompanied by the realization that coach- 
ing itself is not a skill with which every 
manager is by nature endowed. How is 
industry to develop the coaches it needs? 
It is to this problem that the late Dr. 
Cantor addressed himself in The Learn- 
ing Process for Managers. 

The answer, he suggested, is insight— 
better understanding not only of how 
learning takes place, but also of how it is 
influenced by the teaching environment 
(in this case, the business organization), 
the behavior of the teacher and the atti- 
tudes of the learners. 

In fulfilling his role as coach, the man- 
ager must recognize how the organization 
and his own behavior affect learning. By 
studying the organization—the frame- 
work within which learning will take 


*Director of Industrial Relations, The Procter & 
Gamble Company. 
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place—he becomes aware of the part 
played by such variables as status, change, 
authority, and communication. Under- 
standing of his own role—helping others 
to set objectives and make decisions—pre- 
vents him from giving answers, manipu- 
lating his subordinates, and going beyond 
company objectives and job perform- 
ance. 

With these environmental factors clear 
in his mind, the manager is now ready 
to grapple with the learning process itself 
—a complicated subject involving both 
clinical psychology and mental hygiene. 

From earliest childhood, conflict rules 
our lives. We are torn between the desire 
to express ourselves as individuals and 
the need to gain acceptance from others 
by conforming to expected standards of 
behavior. The result of this conflict is anx- 
iety—a condition that hampers the self- 
criticism which true learning requires. 
We take refuge in rationalization, distor- 
tion, and projection in order to preserve 
our self-image. 

To overcome this frustration, the 
threats to the learner’s self-image must 
be removed, so that positive learning can 
take place. It is the manager’s responsi- 
bility to see that each new experience is 
not merely additive but reshapes what 
has been previously experienced. 

To assist the learning process, Dr. 
Cantor advises, a skilled manager should: 

1. Avoid threatening the subordinate 





by making narrow moral judgments. 

2. Refrain from using the subordinate 
to gratify his own needs for power or 
prestige. 

3. Recognize his subordinate’s feelings 
and how they affect learning. 

4. Review the subordinate’s develop- 
ment and start at that level—not where 
he thinks the subordinate should be. 

5. Accept individual differences. 

6. Be willing to adjust himself to 
changing situations. 

Verbatim records of conferences con- 
ducted by the author in a number of 
well-known companies illustrate his the- 
sis. In discussing these conferences, he 
points out how learning takes place 
and shows how the manager can affect 
it. Though future coaches themselves will 
not find in this book the neat, practical 
answers they are seeking, it offers some 
helpful guide lines for those who are 


responsible for their development. 


Tue Worker Views His Union. By Joel 
Seidman, et al. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1958. 300 
pages. $5.75. 


Reviewed by Louis Yagoda* 


In this book a team of investigators 
working under Professor Seidman at the 
Industrial Relations Center of The Uni- 
versity of Chicago report on a study of 
the attitudes of union members in six 
midwestern locals—coal miners, plumb- 
ers, steel workers, metal workers, and 
knitting mill employees. Covering the 
years from 1949 to 1954, the study is de- 
rived from interview guides which were 


*Supervising Mediator, New York State Board 
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designed to reflect comparisons in opinion 
among all the workers studied, as well 
as to reveal the distinctive characteristics 
of each group. 

The writers make no pretense of being 
severely exact in their methodology or 
conclusions. The questions were not uni- 
form for all interviewees, but were 
adapted to seek explanations for the 
known peculiarities of each group. Rather 
small percentages of rank-and-file work- 
ers were sampled and the authors cheer- 
fully admit that the data was enriched by 
“studying” the responses to questions 
“as well as by observing other types of 
behavior.” As they explain, “our interest 
lay in types of reactions and patterns of 
experience rather than in statistical rela- 
tionships; in qualitative rather than in 
quantitative analyses.” Some readers may 
object most to their tendency to interject 
their own opinions on what is wrong and 
right for unions, for labor relations, and 
for the country. However, the evaluation 
of the trade unionists’ state of mind has a 
convincing sound of informed analysis 
and sensitive observation. The general 
editorial tone is friendly to labor. 

On the whole, the authors discern a 
rather high degree of loyalty of union 
members to their organization, as well as 
a low degree of participation in union 
activities. Variations in the quality of the 
attachment to the union are related to 
such factors as the achievements of the 
organization, the community acceptance 
of unionism, the extent to which the 
union expresses common craft bonds, the 
emotional impact of strike experiences, 
and employer tactics. While solidarity has 
been aroused by employer opposition, it 
has also flourished under the warm sun 
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of employer tolerance and cooperation. It 
is also interesting that there seems to be 
no correlation between the extent of un- 
ion democracy and rank-and-file loyalty 
to the organization. 

A considerable portion of the material 
is expanded beyond the scope of an 
opinion poll of union members. Historical 
sketches of the labor relations in the in- 
dustries in which the local unions are or- 
ganized make the analyses of the inter- 
views more meaningful. There are, in ad- 
dition, analyses of the structural gtoup- 
ings within unions and prescriptions for 
making unionism more ethical and_effec- 
tive. Among the suggestions for greater 
union democracy is a parliament of shop 
stewards, as well as an “escape clause” 
type of union security accompanied by a 
“bargaining fee” for those who exercise 
the right of withdrawal from the union. 

In general the book makes good read- 
ing for the labor relations practitioner. 
Sharp ears and good labor experience 
seem to have provided these investigators 
of union society with some sound anthro- 
pological bearings. 


UNpDERSTANDING Co LLEcTIvVE BarcaIn- 
inc: An Executive’s Guide. Edited by 
Elizabeth Marting. American Manage- 
ment Association, New York, N.Y., 
1958. 415 pages. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Lawrence Stessin* 


Time was in the thirties and forties 
that collective bargaining on manage- 
ment’s side of the table was the private 
preserve of the labor relations specialist. 
Usually he was a lawyer because employ- 


* Professor of Management, New York Uni- 
versity. 
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ers, frightened by the swagger, the blus- 
ter, and the verbal bravura of those early 
labor leaders, figured that it took legal 
cunning to bargain with them. In the fif- 
ties, management began to emerge from 
its corporate cocoon and soon everyone in 
the hierarchy—president, vice president, 
plant superintendent, and even foremen 
—started to become part of the collective 
bargaining process. The academicians, 
too, plunged into the fray until every dis- 
cipline of social science had something to 
say about union-management relations. 

Nowhere is this mass curiosity, partici- 
pation, and interest more apparent than 
in AMA’s new book, Understanding Col- 
lective Bargaining. Even the subtitle, An 
Executive’s Guide, suggests that the once 
narrow specialty is no longer the exclusive 
domain of the chosen few. All this is very 
healthy. For one, it shows that manage- 
ment has made peace with reality—union- 
ism, like the singing commercial, is here 
to stay, and the sovereign employer is now 
a remnant of a bygone era. 

The picture would be complete if only 
labor officials would stop carping that the 
employer is out to “bust the union,” every 
time management resists a demand at the 
bargaining table. And finally, the emanci- 
pation of collective bargaining as a func- 
tion of all management cannot help but 
expose the once widely held notion that 
dealing with union officers calls for the 
occult powers of a medicine man. Collec- 
tive bargaining requires the same mana- 
gerial skills as any other facet of the busi- 
ness enterprise—planning, organization, 
coordination, fact gathering, and decision 
making. 

The beauty of Understanding Collec- 
tive Bargaining is that the material is re- 





freshingly free of cliches and high sound- 
ing phrases. The men who contribute to 
this compendium mean business. There 
are 40 of them, a half dozen who, for 
some strange reason, prefer to remain 
anonymous. While they are willing to 
give labor its due, they are not too free 
to part with the corporate buck. From 
the very beginning, James W. Oram, Vice 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
sets the tone with as down-to-earth a 
managerial philosophy on industrial rela- 
tions and collective bargaining as you'll 
find anywhere. In seven pithy paragraphs 
he brews the essence of good labor rela- 
tions, bidding a fond good-by to the early 
school of “do gooders” who believed that 
the path to effective labor relations should 
be lined with the shirts which were taken 
off the backs of management. 

From then on in, Understanding Col- 
lective Bargaining is all technique, strat- 
egy, “know-how,” charts, forms, clauses, 
interpretations, creeds, blueprints, step- 
by-step procedures, problems, administra- 
tive methods, experiences, and what not. 
The range of subjects covered by this 
book is equally impressive. Every area of 
collective bargaining is explored, almost 
every problem in this delicate process is 
analyzed, and every strategy dissected. 
The writing is crisp, factual, and unfet- 
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tered by the precious jargon of the tech- 
nician. Even the lawyers who have con- 
tributed to this volume seemed to have 
imbibed the ambrosia of clarity, sub- 
stance, and succinctness. For example, 
the essay by Seymour P. Kaye and Jack 
B. Leavitt, the notable labor relations 
lawyers, on “Compulsory Retirement 
and the Union Contract” is a neat blend- 
ing of the legal and the social disciplines. 

However, this reviewer would like to 
exercise his prerogative of the small criti- 
cism. Understanding Collective Bargain- 
ing is painted on too narrow a canvas. 
It is concerned primarily with the union 
contract as though this document were 
an end in itself. Collective bargaining is 
a continuous process and really begins to 
operate after the i’s have been dotted and 
the t’s crossed in the formal agreement. 
The post-contract relations are easily as 
important as the bargaining stratagems, 
and the employer who heaves a sigh of 
relief after the union contract has been 
signed, in the belief that his worries are 
over, is a naive character indeed. It is this 
area—how to live with a union contract 
—that Understanding Collective Bar- 
gaining neglects to explore in the kind of 
minute detail with which it examines the 
bargaining process itself. But maybe that 
is the subject of another volume. 


Courses for Executives—An AMA Guide 


MORE THAN 170 courses currently being offered by universities, associations, and 
consultants are described in AMA’s revised 1958 edition of its Guide to Intensive 


Courses and Seminars for Executives. 


The 60-page booklet summarizes both broad executive development programs, 
as well as specialized courses and seminars in such subjects as operations research, 
quality control, sales management, and industrial engineering. Copies are available 
from AMA Publications Sales, price, $1.50 each. (AMA members, $1.00.) 
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Briefer Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


SareE MANAGEMENT OF PENSION AND WELFARE Funps. Edited by Irvine L. H. 
Kerrison. Rutgers University, Institute of Management and Labor Relations, New 
Brunswick, N.J., 1957. 54 pages. $2.00 (paper cover), $4.00 (hard cover). Papers 
presented at a conference on pensions and welfare funds by specialists from 
labor, management, and government. Among the aspects discussed are safe man- 
agement, the economic issues, sound administration and actuarial procedures, 
contemplated legislation, and investment of funds. 


PersoNaAL ApJUSTMENT To Business. By James E. Gates and Harold Miller. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1958. 488 pages. $7.95. In this self-help 
guide to vocational adjustment, the authors outline practical steps in planning 
a career, getting started, and moving ahead on the job. Among the topics con- 
sidered are selecting the proper occupation and employer, appraisal by prospective 
employers, ways to get a job, the first six months on the job, making promo- 
tional possibilities, and problems of supervision. The final chapter discusses going 
into business for oneself. 


Bic Business AND Human Vatuss. By Theodore V. Houser. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1957. 103 pages. $3.50. This volume, based on lectures 
given by the Chairman of the Board of Sears, Roebuck and Company at Columbia 
University’s Graduate School of Business, outlines the company’s policies aimed 
at furthering human values. Sears’ employee development program, and its rela- 
tions with stockholders, customers, suppliers, and local communities are pre- 
sented in detail. Also included is an account of personnel and procurement prac- 
tices in Latin American countries. 





Betrer Business CoMMUNICATION. By Dennis Murphy. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1957. 306 pages. $4.50. An illustrated handbook on com- 
munication skills designed for use in supervisory training and adult education 
courses. The author examines recent concepts in communication such as creative 
thinking, job performance as the fruitful end of communication, the various 
meanings in talking, the uses of listening, short cuts in writing, and reasons 
for improved reading. Case studies and reading lists are included. 


Hanpiinc Barriers 1N Communications: Lecture-Discussions and Conferee’s 
Handbook. By Irving J. Lee and Laura L. Lee. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1957. 60 pages. $5.00. This new two-part edition of a supervisory training course 
developed for Bell Telephone contains a handbook for students in addition to 
the leader’s manual. New case material and assignments have also been added, 
and the lecture material has been rewritten. The student’s handbook contains 
cases for discussion, a set of class notes, and a bibliography. 
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Publications Received 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


Peopte AND Pay Cuecxs. By the Depart- 
ment on Organization, Standard Oil 
Company of California, 225 Bush Street, 
San Francisco 20, Calif., 1957. 74 pages. 
Gratis. 


Career: For the Experienced Engineer 
and Scientist. By Careers Incorporated, 15 
West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y., 
1958. 64 pages. $1.95. 


EcoNoMIc AND SociAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
Automation: A Bibliographic Review. 
By the Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich., 1957. 125 pages. $1.25. 


VoLuNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE AND MeEp- 
tcaL Care, Five Years of Progress, 1952- 
1957: A Monograph. By J. F. Follmann, 
Jr. Health Insurance Association of 
America, 60 John Street, New York 38, 
N.Y., 1958. 94 pages. Single copies, gratis. 


OvuTLookK FoR INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS & 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT: Management 
Report No. 249. By the Research Divi- 
sion, California Personnel Management 
Association, Fifth Floor, Farm Credit 
Bldg., 2180 Milvia Street, Berkeley 4, 
Calif., 1958. 17 pages. $1.00. 


LeapER ATTITUDES AND Group EFFECTIVE- 
ness. By Fred E. Fiedler. University of 
Illinois Press, Urbana, IIl., 1958. 69 pages. 
$1.75. 


ResEARCH IN UNION-MANAGEMENT RELA- 
tions, Past and Future: Reprint Series 
No. 53. By Milton Derber. University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill., 1957. 14 pages. 
10 cents. 


Systematic SoctoLocy: An Introduction to 
the Study of Sociology. By Karl Mann- 
heim. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 
East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y., 
1957. 169 pages. $6.00. 


Tue Tart-Harttey Act, A Supervisor's 
Guide: Bulletin Number 28. By Waldo 
E. Fisher. Industrial Relations Section, 
California Institute of Technology, Pas- 
adena, Calif., 1958. 23 pages. $1.00. 


Lasor ARBITRATION: Procedures and Tech- 
niques. By the American Arbitration As- 
sociation, 477 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y., 1957. 23 pages. Gratis. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE West Coast 
MaritmMe INpustry. By Betty’ V. 
H. Schneider. Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif., 1958. 83 pages. 50 cents. 


A Sociat Prorite oF Detroit, 1956. By the 
Survey Research Center of the Institute 
for Social Research, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1957. 83 pages. 
$1.50. 


SETTLING CoMPLAINTS IN THE Non-UNION- 
1zED Operation: Information Bulletin 
No. 26. By the Industrial Relations Divi- 
sion, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 2 East 48th Street, New York 17, 
N.Y., 1957. 28 pages. 25 cents. 


SPoTLIGHT ON -WOMEN IN THE UNITED 
States, 1956-57. By the U.S. Department 
of Labor, Women’s Bureau. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 1957. 46 pages. 30 cents. 
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FepERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 
Service: Tenth Annual Report, Fiscal 
Year 1957. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 1957. 
67 pages. 30 cents. 


1.L.0. Propuctiviry Missions to UNpeER- 
DEVELOPED Countries. Reprinted from 
the International Labour Review, Inter- 
national Labour Office, 917 Fifteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C., 1957. 
57 pages. 25 cents. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
Atps FOR MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 
Procrams: Third Edition. Edited by 
Charles A. Hebert. Research Service, 353 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y., 
1958. 24 pages. $3.00. 


Waces ANp Reatep Benerits: Bulletin No. 
1202. By the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., 1957. 85 pages. 50 cents. 


Pension Trust Procepures AND GUIDES 
FOR QUALIFICATION UNpER Section 401 
(a) oF THE INTERNAL ReveNvE Cope oF 
1954. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., 1957. 49 
pages. 25 cents. 


Tue Process oF Intuition: A Psychology 
of Creative, Democratic Living. By Vir- 
ginia Burden. Greenwich Book Publish- 
ers, New York 17, N.Y., 1958. 70 pages. 
$2.50. 


Emptoyers’ RiGHTs AND OBLIGATIONS UNDER 
Tue Tart-Hart ey Act. By the Law De- 
partment, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 2 East 48th Street, New York 
17, N.Y., 1956. 32 pages. 25 cents. 
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STRENGTHENING SCIENCE EDUCATION FOR 
YouTtu aNp INpustry: Proceedings of the 
Seventh Thomas Alva Edison Foundation 
Institute, November 19-20, 1956. New 
York University Press, New York. 1957. 
162 pages. $5.00. 


Tue MEcHANICcS OF INFLATION: An Analysis 
of Cost and Demand Pressures on the 
Price Level—Report of the Committee on 
Economic Policy. Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
1957. 69 pages. $1.00. 


Tue Executive FuNcTION AND Its CoMPEN- 
saTION. By Charles C. Abbott et al. Uni- 
versity of Virginia Graduate School of 
Business Administration for General Dy- 
namics Corporation. 1957. 55 pages. 
Gratis. 


Some OsservaTiIons On Soviet GrowTn. By 
G. Warren Nutter. National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., New York. 
1957. 630 pages. 50 cents. 


Betrer Hanpwritinc. By Paul V. West. 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York, 1958. 
102 pages. $1.00. 


BrieF History OF THE AMERICAN LABOR 
Movement: Bulletin No. 1000. By the 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., 1957. 85 pages. 35 cents. 


LoopHOLes IN THE Lasor Laws. By the 
Law Department, National Association 
of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, N.Y., 1958. 19 pages. 
10 cents. 


RevuTHER’s Prorit-SHartInc Demanp. By 
the Economic Research Department, U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, 1615 H Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 1958. 22 
pages. Single copies, gratis. 





who’s who 


in this issue 


ONE THING we should like to know is 
how the readers of this column, assum- 
ing that there are any, actually go about 
reading it. Do they merely dip into it 
here and there, seeking further light on 
the authors of articles that have particu- 
larly interested them, or do they con- 
scientiously begin at the beginning and 
continue right on to the end? 

Hitherto, we have proceeded on the 
somewhat flattering assumption that our 
audience hangs on our every word. But 
we have discovered that our authors, at 
all events, waste no time reading about 
other authors—they head straight for 
their own biographies with the unerring 
instinct of the homing pigeon. As a re- 
sult, they are sometimes baffled by allu- 
sions that would have been perfectly plain 
to them if only they had read the para- 
graph but one before. It now crosses our 
mind that, if our readers are equally se- 
lective, we must have been mystifying a 
lot of people all along. 


William V. Machaver, joint author 
of our lead article, “A New Concept of 
Executive Appraisal” (page 8), is an ex- 
AMA staffer who was Manager of the 
Association’s Personnel Division before 
the U.S. Reduction Company, of East 
Chicago, Indiana, lured him away as its 
Vice President of Personnel. Before join- 
ing AMA, Mr. Machaver was associated 
with Johnson & Johnson, first as Training 


Director and later as Personnel Manager 
in charge of executive development, labor 
relations, and personnel services. Holder 
of degrees from CCNY and Rutgers 
University, he can also claim some more 
down-to-earth experience in industrial 
relations, having worked as a foreman in 
a propeller repair shop during World 
War II. He has written and lectured 
widely on executive development, human 
relations, and organizational problems. 
Willard E. Erickson, his co-author, is 
Director of Attitude Surveys for The 
University of Chicago’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Center. An ex-pilot, with some three 
years of flying over the Hump to his 
credit, Mr. Erickson has also been an 
assistant personnel manager, a salesman, 
and a laboratory assistant. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Michigan, where 
he obtained his MBA in personnel, has 
taught management and __ personnel 
courses at Indiana University, and has 
also served as a consultant to a number 
of companies. 


For several years, our acquaintance 
with Dale Yoder has been limited to a 
somewhat businesslike exchange of let- 
ters. Not long ago, he flew in from 
Minneapolis to conduct an AMA semi- 
nar, and instead of the typical college 
professor we had been expecting, we 
encountered a bluff, jovial fellow who 
obviously gets an enormous kick out of 
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life. (In some ways, it’s rather a pity, 
we think, that so little of this zest mani- 
fests itself in “Industrial Relations Sal- 
aries and Staffing Ratios, 1958” (page 
15), but we are only too ready to concede 
that that is not a subject to be taken 
lightly.) Dr. Yoder, who is Professor of 
Economics at the University of Minnesota 
and Director of its Industrial Relations 
Center, has held a number of top aca- 
demic posts and has also served in many 
governmental capacities. He is the author 
of many standard texts in the field. 
Roberta J. Nelson, who has been jointly 
responsible with Dr. Yoder for the 
IRC’s industrial relations salaries and 
ratios reports for the past few years, is a 
member of the Center’s research staff 
who has just obtained her Master’s de- 
gree. We never met Miss Nelson, but it 
falls to our lot to ring her up from time 
to time and we should like to place on 
record our gratitude for her unfailing co- 
operation in meeting our often inconven- 
ient deadlines. 


Somewhat surprisingly, perhaps, H. 
Campbell Stuckeman, author of “Plant 
Location and People” (page 23) is an 
architect by profession—a calling that 
does not immediately spring to mind as 
being especially concerned with human 
relations problems. A graduate of Penn 
State, Mr. Stuckeman has been a Vice 
President of Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company since 1947, He was formerly 
Resident Partner of the Delta Manufac- 
turing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
until its purchase by Rockwell in 1945. 
He served as General Manager of the 
Delta Division until 1950, when he was 
transferred to Rockwell’s headquarters of- 
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fice. Since 1951, Mr. Stuckeman has been 
responsible for Rockwell’s plant location 
and plant layout engineering and admin- 
isters the company’s entire program of 
physical expansion and plant moderniza- 
tion. He is also active in community af- 
fairs, and is presently serving as Chair- 
man of his Borough Planning Commis- 
sion. 


Just about the last chore confronting 
Gordon W. Wheeling before his de- 
parture from the Philippines was having 
to put the finishing touches to “Starting 
from Scratch” (page 30). He airmailed 
his copy back to us and then took off, 
lucky fellow, for a two-months’ tour of 
Europe where, we suspect, considerable 
inroads must have been made on all 
those taxes he saved during his tour of 
duty with the Goodrich International 
Rubber Company. Mr. Wheeling, whom 
many readers will remember as the au- 
thor of “To Fire or Not to Fire” in our 
September-October, 1957, issue, is now 
back in harness, we believe, with the B.F. 
Goodrich Company at Los Angeles. Ac- 
tually, we haven’t heard from him since 
he left Manila, but we take it that every- 
thing went according to plan. 


So far, we haven’t really got used to 
the idea of thinking of George S. 
Odiorne as Assistant Director of Per- 
sonnel at General Mills. In fact, as this 
issue went to press, the author of “Of 
Profits and the Personnel Department” 
(page 36) was still pretty much in evi- 
dence around AMA headquarters, and 
the thought that we shall no longer be 
able to drop into his office whenever the 
spirit moves us is a melancholy one. Mr. 





Odiorne, who was Manager of AMA’s 
Personnel Division before joining Gen- 
eral Mills, came to AMA from Rutgers 
University, and had previously been a 
manager at American Can for 10 years. 
He holds a Ph.D. from New York Uni- 
versity and has written numerous articles, 
besides co-authoring several books. Need- 
less to say, the best wishes of all his 
AMA colleagues accompany him to his 
new post. 


Wage and salary administrators will 
no doubt recall Stanley M. Herman, 
who contributes “A Wage and Salary 
Survey for a Small Community” to this 
issue (page 44), as the author of “Let’s 
Take Another Look at Position Classi- 
fication,” which we published last fall. 
That article, he tells us, brought him in 
quite a flood of mail, and we hope that 
his second appearance in our pages will 
provoke an equal response. Mr. Herman, 
who held various personnel posts before 
joining GE’s Technical Military Planning 
Operation at Santa Barbara, California as 
Salary Administrator, is a graduate of 
UCLA. He served as Chairman of the 
Wage and Salary Survey Committee 
mentioned in his article, and has directed 
or participated in a number of other 
community wage and salary surveys. 


Herbert R. Northrup, author of 
“Plain Facts About Featherbedding” 
(page 54) is a prolific writer whose work 
has appeared in many professional, busi- 
ness, and popular magazines. Before 
joining the General Electric Company as 
Consultant, Labor Economics, he held the 
position of Vice President—Industrial 
Relations at the Penn-Texas Corpora- 
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tion. Previously, he was Senior Industrial 
Relations Consultant at Ebasco Services, 
Inc. Dr. Northrup, a graduate of Duke 
University, obtained his Ph.D. at Har- 
vard. He has filled various university 
teaching posts and during the war served 
as Economist and Senior Hearing Officer 
at the Detroit and New York Regions 
of the National War Labor Board. 


Director of Industrial Relations at a 
well-known corporation whose identity 
he prefers not to divulge, Dale D. Mc- 
Conkey, author of “Productivity and the 
Annual Improvement Factor” (page 61), 
began his management career as a night 
supervisor for Spiedel Newspapers, Inc. 
He was Personnel Manager of the 
American Sugar Refining Company and 
has also been an Examiner for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board as well as a 
college instructor in industrial relations. 
Mr. McConkey served during World War 
II as a staff personnel officer with the Air 
Force. Recalled during the Korean con- 
flict, he spent his off-duty time working 
as a labor consultant to the cigar indus- 
try in Florida and the Philippines. He 
has degrees from New York Univer- 
sity in labor law and industrial relations 
and is a frequent speaker and writer on 
industrial relations topics. 


John J. Kennedy, Jr., author of 
“Getting Negotiations Off to an Early 
Start” (page 67), has been Labor Rela- 
tions Manager at Personal Products Cor- 
poration, Milltown, N. J., since 1956. He 
was formerly associated with General 
Bronze Corporation, New York. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, who served both in World War II 
and the Korean War as a naval aviator, 
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obtained his BBA at Manhattan College 
and has taken graduate courses at NYU. 


Another contributor with a long list of 
published articles to his credit is Allen 
H. Ottman, author of “Clauses That 
Cost You Money” (page 72). Mr. Ott- 
man, who was recently named president 
of Forbes and Wagner, Inc., previously 
headed the Rochester Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. Before joining that company, he held 
various positions with American Hard 
Rubber Company, Elliot Company, 
Bausch and Lomb, and Eastman Kodak. 
Since 1932 he has also functioned as a 
private management consultant. Mr. Ott- 
man is a graduate of the University of 
Rochester and holds an MBA from the 
Harvard Business School. 
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We can think of few men better quali- 
fied than J. George Piccoli to spell out 
the “Ground Rules of Successful Arbi- 
tration” (page 77). Before joining Gen- 
eral Aniline and Film Corporation as 
Manager of Labor Relations in January 
of this year, Mr. Piccoli was Director of 
Labor Relations at Republic Aviation, 
where he was responsible for handling 
grievances in the third step, arbitration, 
and contract negotiations with five ’ :bor 
unions. He has also held the position of 
Director of Labor Relations with Associa- 
ted Industries of Cleveland, Daystrom, 
Inc., and ATF, Inc. A graduate of Rut- 
gers University, Mr. Piccoli was co-au- 
thor of Successful Labor Relations for 
Small Business, published by McGraw- 
Hill in 1953. 


The Unemployment Picture in Detroit 


SEMI-SKILLED machine operators, service workers, and laborers are bearing the brunt 
of the business recession in metropolitan Detroit, according to a University of Michi- 
gan study of about 700 families in Wayne, Macomb, and Oakland Counties in Feb- 
ruary and March this year. 

Among blue-collar groups, seniority on the job is important in determining who 
does and does not continue work, the survey found. The typical (median) age of 
unemployed blue-collar adults—36—is 10 years younger than that of comparable De- 
troiters who are still employed. 

Two-thirds of all those unemployed at the time of the survey were blue-collar 
workers. Compared with factory workers still on the job, they were more likely to 
be younger, Southern born, and Negro. The unemployed also tended to live in the 
city, rather than the suburbs, rent rather than own their home, and had substantially 
lower 1957 family incomes than those of the employed group. 

Unemployment, the survey found, was a problem for one in 33 white-collar work- 
ers, one in 10 skilled workers or foremen, and one in five semi-skilled, or service 
workers. There was little indication that membership or non-membership in a labor 
union was related to unemployment among blue-collar workers. 





New ways to get 


top-flight executive performance— 


DEVELOPING 
EXECUTIVE 
SKILLS 

New Patterns for 

Management Growth 


Devevopine Executive Sxitts is AMA’s major publication on management develop- 
ment, the systematic method of getting the most out of manpower resources. Designed 
to replace The Development of Executive Talent, first published in 1952, this book 
supplies essential data about management development principles, tools, and techniques. 
Selected material has been brought up to date, and new and valuable information has 
been added. Devetopine Executive Skits shows: how to organize, carry through, and 
evaluate a management development program; how to deal with the special problems 
involved in management development; how to appraise personnel fairly and realistic- 
ally; and how to select development techniques tailored to your individual requirements. 


As a special feature, Devetopinc Executive Skitts contains fourteen completely new 
case studies in management development, as well as actual forms used in executive 
appraisal. 


You will want to own this up-to-date handbook on a basic management subject. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


THe MANAGEMENT DeveLopMENT ProcraM AND Its Serrinc: The Over-all Company 
Plan, Executive Standards of Performance, The Role of Top Management, Evaluation 
of the Management Development Program, etc. Toots anp Tecuniguzs: On-the-Job 
Coaching, The Job-Rotation Method, Highlights of Multiple Management, Using the 
Case Study, Role Playing in Action, Performance Appraisal: A Common-Sense Ap- 
proach, etc. A Loox at Company Experience: Fourteen new case studies. BrstiocraPHy. 
INDEX. 


$9.00/ AMA members: $6.00 


Order from DEPARTMENT PA, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, INC., 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N.Y. 


AMA wi normal and handl all orders check \ 
under $5. US calctchal te elie Gees of Will cs tee ctlas srmmpasied by cattinnen 
will be billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3% sales tax for orders to be delivered in New York City. 
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